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THE SIXTY-FIRST annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor takes place this month. The 
opening date is Monday, October 6, 
and for the first time since 1913 the 
scene of the convention is Seattle. Oc- 
curring at one of the most critical junc- 
tures in the history of the world, the 
Seattle convention is bound to be an 
unusually important event. The con- 
vention is expected to concentrate on 
the national defense program and its 
many ramifications affecting the lives 
of American wage-earners. As the 
delegates begin to gather in the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest they 
will be cheered by the report of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer George Meany that 
American Federation of Labor mem- 
bership—dues-paid membership, be it 
emphasized—is at an all-time peak. 
The Federation has gained 321,613 
members in the last twelve months. 


UNEMPLOYMENT declined from 
5,600,000 in July to 5,300,000 in Au- 
gust, according to figures just released 
by the WPA, which has a large field 
force making—for the first time in 
history —an actual month-to-month 
count of the unemployed in representa- 
tive areas. Since August of 1940 the 
number of unemployed has declined by 
3,600,000. There are 2,700,000 more 
at work in agriculture, manufacturing 
and other branches of paid employ- 
ment, and 1,400,000 more in the coun- 
try’s military forces. 


WE MAY FIND that the unemploy- 
ment figure of 5,300,000 will mark a 
low point in our jobless army for some 
time to come. For priority unemploy- 
ment is increasing rapidly as thousands 
are laid off in consumer goods indus- 
tries starved for metals and other 
scarce materials. In the last few weeks 
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the American Federation of Labor has 
received a great many reports showing 
that plants making durable consumer 
goods have cut their work forces in 
half. The National Association of 
Manufacturers estimates that priority 
unemployment may reach 3,000,000 
unless every effort is made to prevent 
it. Labor’s leadership is watching very 
closely to see whether the government’s 
new defense machinery, which has the 
power to check priority unemployment, 
will choose to function effectively. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT figures just 
released set forth that wages in July 
were up 12 per cent from July of 1940. 
But profits of the country’s leading 
manufacturing companies were up 20 
per cent—and this even after they had 
laid aside enormous reserves for taxes. 
Workers in American factories are re- 
ceiving an average of 74 cents an hour. 
It has been calculated that this rate of 
pay is just enough to support a family 
of four at a bare subsistence level. But 
when 74 cents is the average we know 
that millions get less than 74 cents; in 
fact, all too many workers still get any- 
where from 30 to 40 cents an hour, or 
only half enough for barest subsistence. 


THE AMERICAN Federation of 
Labor has received with satisfaction 
the news of President Roosevelt’s re- 
fusal to reappoint Edwin S. Smith as 
a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the nomination, to 
succeed Smith, of Gerard D. Reilly, 
youthful legal chief of the Labor De- 
partment. The President’s action was 
forecast on this page two months ago, 
when the statement was made that 
Smith “will soon vanish.” All three 
members of the Labor Board against 
whom the Federation complained have 
now been removed. 
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The Alternatives 


The essential difference between 
those who believe we must destroy 
Fascism and those who believe we can 
make peace with Fascism is that the 
first think in terms 
of the future—of 
the world which 
our children will 
inhabit—while the 
others think of the 
present; of the 
present prosperity 
of their own busi- 
nesses or under- 
takings; of the 
present enjoyment 
of their present privileges and pleas- 
ures; of the present security of their 
own hides, 

It is undoubtedly true that we can 
avoid war—now. No one wants to 
avoid it—now—more than Hitler. It is 
true also that we can have peace—now. 
No one more than Hitler desires that 
there should be peace—now. We can 
have a Hitler peace just as long as 
Hitler pleases, as the French had a 
Hitler peace as long as Hitler pleased 
and as the British had a Hitler peace as 
long as Hitler pleased and as the Rus- 
sians had a Hitler peace. We can have, 
to be precise, peace for ourselves for a 
little time; perhaps for long enough to 
save our own necks altogether. 

But we can have such a peace only 
by the sacrifice of the future; we can 
have such a peace only if we are 
willing to risk committing those who 
are younger than ourselves to one of 
two disasters: to a war alone against 
impossible odds at the Fascists’ choice, 
or to that most shameful and terrible 
of all defeats—a defeat suffered and 
accepted without fighting. 

Archibald MacLeish. 
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An Article Suggesting the Chief Subjects 
With Which the Federation’s 6lst Annual 
Convention Will Probably Concern Itself 


HIS YEAR the trek to the con- 

vention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be truly an inspira- 
tional journey. By train and by plane 
the delegates to this sixty-first annual 
congress of labor will see America— 
the endless chain of its industrial cities, 
the broad expanse of its fertile prairies 
—on their way to Seattle. 

What better educational and spirit- 
ual preparation could there be for get- 
ting down to business to -help defend 
America ? 

And that, without question, will be 
the main business of the convention 
which opens October 6 in the thriving 
seaport of the great Pacific Northwest. 

Labor is now universaliy recognized 
as occupying the key role in our na- 
tional defense program. Without the 
willing and skillful cooperation of 
American workers, defense industries 
could not turn a wheel. Without the 
plodding, day in and day out toil of 
these millions of workers, America 
would never be able to produce the vast 
quantities of warplanes, warships and 
munitions necessary to beat the foes of 
democracy at their own game. 

It is for these vital workers that the 
American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion will speak and act. Therefore, the 
convention will attract the eager atten- 
tion of the entire civilized world. 

It is difficult to forecast this far in 
advance exactly what the convention 
can and will accomplish. The dele- 
gates will receive on the opening day 
a program of action outlined in a 200- 
page report of the Executive Council. 
The delegates themselves will submit 
scores of resolutions touching on every 
problem of interest to labor for consid- 
eration and a vote. None of these doc- 
uments has yet been made public. 

But we were determined to get a pre- 
view of the convention for the benefit 
of the readers of the AMERICAN FeEp- 
ERATIONIST who will not have the op- 
portunity of attending the convention 
themselves, so we interviewed several 
of the Federation’s outstanding leaders 
and we’ve come up with some infor- 
mation which must be regarded as au- 
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thentic because of its unimpeachable 
sources. 

In the first place, the convention 
will declare with even greater emphasis 
than ever before its unanimous al- 
legiance to and support of the foreign 
policy of our country. No organiza- 
tion in America hates Hitler and all his 
works more than the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. No American or- 
ganization has closer fraternal ties with 
Great Britain. There are no appeasers 
or fifth columnists in the American 
Federation of Labor. It goes without 
question, then, that the convention will 
vigorously declare for all-out resistance 
to the Axis powers and for all-out aid 
to Great Britain and her allies. 

To this end, the convention just as 
surely will seek ways to strengthen and 
promote the national defense program. 
Problem No. 1 will be to discover ways 
and means by which labor can help to 
increase defense production. This will 
be a tough job and there is no present 


indication of the eventual solution the 
convention will find, but where there’s 
a will there’s a way. 

For instance, it may be found pos- 
sible to reinforce the no-strike policy 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
This policy has been religiously com- 
plied with by more than 99 per cent of 
the Federation’s membership. How- 
ever, there have been a few strikes 
called which were unjustifiable and in- 
defensible. As a result the enemies of 
labor had an opportunity to besmirch 
all of organized labor, including the 
millions who stayed on the job no mat- 
ter what the provocations were. 

A general tightening of discipline 
may be in order to prevent unwise and 
irresponsible strikes which damage the 
broad interests of organized labor as 
a whole and certainly impede the de- 
fense program. 

Taking a tack in another direction, 
the convention will consider the com- 
plex problem of defense priorities. By 


The delegates, if lucky, will have a little time for seeing the sights. 
Seattle has a great deal to offer in that line. Above: Floating Bridge 





means of these priorities many essen- 
tial materials are reserved for defense 
industries because of shortages or 
threatened shortages. Their supply of 
these materials thereby cut off, thou- 
sands of factories producing goods for 
civilian use may have to shut down and 
millions of workers may lose their jobs. 

This tragedy must not happen and 
labor will not let it happen. Intelli- 
gent planning can avert disaster. Many 
of these factories which otherwise 
would have to close their doors can be 
converted to defense production. Sub- 
stitute materials can be found to keep 
others going at a normal pace. The 
convention will examine what already 
is being done along these lines and 
recommend constructive policies to do 
the job better. 

Another related and controversial 
subject which the convention will ex- 
plore for the purpose of finding a con- 
structive solution will be the training 
of new workers for defense industries. 
Estimates as to the nation’s future 
labor needs as the defense program ex- 
pands vary greatly, but there is no 
doubt that more and more skilled 
workers in the various crafts will be 
needed to man the machines. 

One of the great difficulties which 
labor has to contend with in this re- 
spect is the great multiplicity of federal 
agencies active in this field and the 
lack of coordination among them. In 
fact, it seems sometimes that they are 
competing rivals rather than co-work- 
ers for the same goal. 

The trade unions of the American 
Federation of Labor have expanded 





their apprenticeship training programs 
tremendously and expect no real short- 
ages of labor. Nevertheless, they are 
determined to put an end to official 
confusion and exert pressure for the 
adoption of a unified and intelligent 
apprenticeship training policy. 

While thousands of additional work- 
ers are being hired daily for new de- 
fense jobs, there has been a disgrace- 
ful failure to provide decent homes for 
them. Both industry and the govern- 
ment are to blame. But the chief re- 
sponsibility rests upon the government. 

To take a man and his family hun- 
dreds of miles away from home and 
put him to work where he can find no 
adequate shelter for himself and his 
wife and children is an indefensible 
imposition. A survey conducted by 
the American Federation of Labor dis- 
closes that many thousands of workers 
and their families are living in huts, 
shacks, hovels, trailer camps and other 
makeshift accommodations. It’s high 
time something was done about this 
and without doubt the convention will 
demand that it be done at once. A 
greatly expanded federal defense hous- 
ing program is vitally needed. 

Much consideration will be given by 
the delegates to the legislative picture. 
Although every anti-labor bill voted 
upon at this session of Congress was 
soundly defeated, although the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by heroic ef- 
forts has been able to defend and main- 
tain labor’s legislative gains, threats to 
labor’s future security abound. Each 
of these attempts to lop off labor’s 
rights by law will be exposed and as- 
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sailed. In addition, the convention 
will consider the new tax bill which 
imposes heavy burdens on low-salaried 
workers and lets off war profiteers 
lightly by comparison. The American 
Federation of Labor is determined that 
there shall be no war millionaires cre- 
ated out of the defense program. 

The threat of inflation, which is 
equivalent to a deadly pay cut for 
workers, also will be carefully assayed, 
The cost of living is climbing at a dizzy 
pace, and the workman’s dollar does 
not buy today what it would purchase 
only a short year ago. The Executive 
Council already has gone on record as 
favoring federal price control to curb 
inflation but it insisted that there must 
be no government attempt to fix wage 
levels. The convention will look into 
this dangerous matter with concern. 

Aside from defense problems, the 
convention naturally will devote a great 
deal of its time to labor’s basic activi- 
ties, paramount among which is the 
organization of the unorganized. The 
dues-paid membership of the American 
Federation of Labor stood at an all- 
time high on August 31, at the close 
of the fiscal year, of 4,569,056. This 
represents a gain of 321,613 new 
members in the past year. It should 
be remembered that this total does not 
include non-dues-paying members. 
This is an official dues-paying mem- 
bership, not a vague claimed member- 
ship such as the C.1.O. reports. 

While the organizing progress 
achieved during the year is gratifying, 
it can be taken for granted that the 
convention will authorize an intensified 
drive for the coming year. 

Many distinguished speakers have 
been invited to address this year’s con- 
vention and a special feature will be 
the presence of representatives from 
many foreign lands. Besides the two 
fraternal delegates from Great Britain, 
it is expected that exiled labor spokes- 
men from France, Poland, Norway 
and other countries raped by Hitler 
will tell the delegates the tragic ex- 
periences of their native lands. In 
addition, labor leaders from Mexico 
and other Latin-American countries 
will come to the convention to help 
promote better understanding among 
the labor movements of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

These are but the highlights of the 
convention which we have been trying 
to preview in brief. Many more mat- 
ters of vital interest to ali American 
workers will be taken up and voted 
upon at the convention. But until 
President William Green raps his gavel 
and calls the delegates to order on the 
morning of October 6 and the conven- 
tion proceeds to roll, this is all that 
can be safely forecast. 
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LABOR turns out guns, planes, 


tanks and ships. Labor makes 
refrigerators, stoves, radios, clothing ; 
and labor mans the transportation lines 
and the stores that bring these goods 
to every home. The armies of our 
own nation and the allied powers are 
demanding more and still more sup- 
plies. Our national buying power is 
at peak levels. Consumers are clamor- 
ing for more goods and more services. 

Why, then, is labor unemployed? 
Why are thousands of men finding 
discharge slips in their pay envelopes 
at the week’s end? What is this new 
specter of insecurity—priority unem- 
ployment ? 

This war, to a degree never seen 
before, is a war of machines. When 
Napoleon’s armies overran Europe one 
man on production could supply two 
men in the army with their equipment 
of all sorts. Today it takes eighteen 
men on the production line for every 
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fighting man. The blitzkrieg is a prod- 
uct of mechanization, and the casualty 
rate for fine machinery and giant equip- 
ment is as serious to the commanders 
of modern armies as is that of their 
men. 

What has this to do with the new 
unemployment? Why doesn’t our de- 
fense demand decrease instead of in- 
crease the numbers out of work? 

The answer lies in our peacetime 
civilization. That, too, is mechanized 
to a degree never seen in any earlier 
period or in any other country. We 
use an amazing quantity of durable 
consumer’s goods. These require the 
same materials that go into equipment 
for mechanized warfare. Steel, alumi- 
num, copper, rubber, zinc, cork are 
used in most heavy consumer’s goods 
and in defense production also. 

In spite of a step-up in the produc- 
tion rate we are not producing enough 
of a number of essential materials to 
supply all the demand. Naturally con- 
sumer’s goods get the short end. Even 
when we have the raw materials we 
sometimes cannot increase production 
because to build new facilities to proc- 
ess the raw materials would itself in- 
crease the demand for commodities 
already scarce. 


Ay 


THIS FACTORY SHUT DOWN 
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We cannot build a pipeline to relieve 
a shortage of gasoline on the East 
Coast caused by the transfer of tankers 
from oil transport to military use be- 
cause the steel for the pipe is needed 
more elsewhere. We cannot suffi- 
ciently increase steel production by in- 
creasing facilities because the construc- 
tion of the new plants would drain the 
diminishing steel supply. We cannot 
even use the substitutes which nor- 
mally could replace scarce materials 
because in many cases the substitutes 
themselves have become scarce. Plas- 
tics, to which we hopefully turned for 
many objects now made of metals, re- 
quire chemicals which are needed for 
explosives. Synthetic rubber as well 
as natural rubber is under control. 

All of this means that consumer’s 
goods industries are, in part, being 
starved of materials. And in many 
cases there is no prospect that they can 
get the chief materials they have been 
using nor adequate substitutes. Those 
materials will be delivered to plants 
filling defense orders which have pri- 
ority ratings high enough to get a share 
of the limited supplies. . 

What are these priority ratings? 
What do they accomplish ? 

Their purpose is to assure the flow 
of materials to the most important 
uses first, with the least important pro- 
duction to take what materials are left, 
if any, after the other needs are sup- 
plied. Under our defense program the 
nation has indicated that it considers 
military needs more important than 
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production of many civilian goods. 
The military uses get priority—that is, 
they come first. 

If a company has an order to make 
airplanes for the Army it applies for 
a priority rating. It then can gét the 
materials and the tools it needs before 
a concern which wants similar materi- 
als and tools to make metal kitchen 
cabinets. 

If there is not enough material for 
both uses, the cabinet manufacturer 
will have to use such substitutes as he 
can get, or begin producing defense 
materials on which he can obtain a pri- 
ority rating, or go out of business. 

Even among military uses there are 
degrees of importance, and also among 
civilian goods some are more essential 
to good living than others. The pri- 
ority ratings are graded to indicate the 
relative importance of the uses. 

Some of the hardships these priori- 
ties have caused are inevitable. We 
cannot build up a whole defense econ- 
omy and do business as usual at all the 
old stands. Some adjustments have 
to be made and they are sure to hurt 
somewhere. 

But too often the hardships caused 
by priorities have been unnecessary, a 
result of bad planning, inflexibility in 
handling the distribution of materials, 
and selfishness and shortsightedness 
on the part of some companies which 
built up excessive inventories, reduc- 
ing the amount available to all others. 

Our country’s adjustment to defense 





production has come before we were 
at war. For that reason there has been 
more unemployment than if we had 
been expanding our Army to war size 
instead of the defensive basis it is on. 
In England there was the same neces- 
sity of making over a civilian economy 
with free enterprise into one giving 
first consideration to military produc- 
tion. But there is a big difference in 
the problem for workers. 

In Britain all skilled and many semi- 
skilled men, retrained, were quickly 
put to work producing war materials 
while many of the salesmen and pro- 
ducers of non-essential civilian goods, 
who otherwise would have been out of 
jobs, went into military service. 

The need for rapid expansion of 
production resulted in spreading war 
contracts widely, converting plants to 
military production as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

Here, under less pressure for speed, 
the Army and Navy continued letting 
contracts on their usual low-bid basis 
to their usual suppliers to such an 
extent that about one-third of all con- 
tracts have been given to six companies 
and seventy-five per cent of the defense 
orders are held by fifty-six companies. 

With orders piling up their back- 
logs to unmanageable proportions, 
those companies could not hire all the 
workers displaced from firms whose 
materials were cut off, and they would 
not subcontract substantial and profit- 
able parts of those contracts to smaller 
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Donald M. Nelson, as executive director of SPAB and head of OPM’s 
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companies in sufficient quantity to 
check the growing priority unemploy- 
ment. 

About two-thirds of all the workers 
in manufacturing industries are em. 
ployed by “small businesses,” compa- 
nies employing less than 500 workers 
or capitalized for less than $1,000,000, 
These are the companies which are 
being hardest hit by priorities. These 
concerns have received comparatively 
few contracts or subcontracts for de- 
fense work. These concerns lack the 
engineering staffs to work out the nec- 
essary changes for conversion of their 
plants into defense production. Theirs 
are the workers who are being put on 
the streets by priority unemployment, 

The problem is with us. Now. Un- 
employment is spreading. Government 
officials have estimated that priority 
unemployment might reach 2,000,000 
by the end of the year. Two million 
wage-earners out of jobs because we 
have not done a job of planning. Two 
million families going without things 
they need because a mechanically 
minded nation has not met an engi- 
neering problem squarely. 

Production space, machinery and 
manpower idle in some sections while 
the backlog of unfilled orders grows 
and managements in other places build 
new factories,, get machines and ma- 
terials under priority ratings, and beat 
the bushes for labor not available in 
their neighborhoods. 

Where is our boasted American 
efficiency ? 

The American Federation of Labor 
has demanded, since the first priority 
ratings were issued and the first quota 
of production set, that labor be repre- 
sented on the government agencies 
making policies affecting the jobs and 
livelihood of working people, and that 
the defense work be planned to keep 
people at work. We are not just num- 
bers in a statistical chart, but men and 
women who have to work to eat. 

With the reorganization of the agen- 
cies responsible for defense produc- 
tion, especially with the establishment 
of the Labor Supply Branch and the 
Division of Contract Distribution in 
the Office of Production Management, 
there is machinery to check this pri- 
ority unemployment, to get contracts 
to smaller producers, and to keep men 
on the job where they are if these 
agencies do their job as they should. 

The Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion is responsible for breaking Army 
and Navy orders into smaller units and 
promoting negotiated contracts which 
will make it easier for smaller com- 
panies and newcomers to the field of 
government contracts to get some de- 
fense orders. 

It is to stimulate subcontracting and 
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pooling of productive facilities to bring 
smaller companies into defense pro- 
duction. It is also to have an engineer- 
ing staff to help manufacturers convert 
their plants for this purpose and to 
determine what types of production 
they could efficiently do. 

All of these efforts, if successful, 
will spread defense production over 
the country, using facilities and men 
where they are, rendering unnecessary 
the construction of new facilities when 
idle ones are available, thus saving val- 
uable materials. It will permit more 
companies to get priority ratings for 
their production since they, too, will 
be on essential work. 

The priority rating system has been 
abused by too much buying in advance 
and piling up of inventories. As more 
concerns get priority ratings this abuse 
must be stopped, and the scarce materi- 
als shared, or only the top few ratings 
will get any attention and the situation 
for the majority of producers will be 
as bad as before. 

It may be necessary to change from 
general use of priority ratings to spe- 
cific allocation of the materials needed 
for each job if abuse of priorities is 
not stopped. 

Under plans now being worked out, 
special consideration will be given to 
helping one-industry towns get defense 
contracts when otherwise priorities on 
necessary materials would cause the 
shutdown of the plant and impose se- 
vere hardships on the entire commu- 
nity. If there are other plants in the 
same area where displaced workers can 
easily find employment, the dislocation 
from priorities and failure to obtain 
defense contracts is not so great and 
will need less special consideration. 

We are beginning to look ahead, to 
gauge the probable effect of priority 
orders on ‘various industries and to act 
to prevent unemployment. We have a 
long way to go before this program 
can be called a success. But we must 
work to make it so. 

Now, when it can be seen that a 
scarce material will be placed under 
priority control, an attempt is made to 
find all the industries which will be 
affected. If some of them are in sec- 
tions with little other industrial pro- 
duction, or where few defense con- 
tracts have been let, the Employment 
Service will make a special labor mar- 
ket study of the area. It will survey 
the kinds of labor available and the 
probable job opportunities in the 
vicinity. 

If on the basis of this survey it ap- 
pears that the priority order will create 
an unemployment problem for the com- 
munity, it will be designated as a “pri- 
ority area” and the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution will undertake to 
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get defense contracts placed 
there. 

The final decision on let- 
ting contracts still rests with 
the Army and Navy. They 
must do their share in fol- 
lowing the recommendations 
designed to prevent unem- 
ployment. In the long run 
they will profit from this 
cooperation, for spreading 
of contracts will speed pro- 
duction. Spreading of con- 
tracts will make available 
facilities which otherwise 
would lie idle in one area 
and have to be duplicated 
elsewhere at great cost and 
loss of time. Spreading of 
contracts will get our planes 
and guns out faster. 

Organized labor can con- 
tribute to the more efficient 
organization of the placing 
of defense contracts by co- 
operating with the local em- 
ployment offices in making 
their surveys. Often em- 
ployers do not know what 
skills their own workers 
have which are not being used and 
which could make the plant more 
capable of undertaking defense pro- 
duction. One employer, for example, 
after trying to get a man expert in 
the use of the slide rule and blue- 
prints, called the employment agency, 
only to find that the expert he needed 
was on his own payroll as a stock clerk 
at $20 a week. 

Unions are urging members em- 
ployed at jobs not requiring their high- 
est skills to register at public employ- 
ment offices, where those skills can be 
offered to employers who need them. 

When priorities have already been 
established and a given company can- 
not obtain the materials for its usual 
line of production, management and 
workers must use their best efforts to 
get defense contracts for the concern. 
They will lose out if they wait for a 
defense contract to come to them on a 
silver platter. 

The Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion should assume the chief responsi- 
bility for getting contracts spread out, 
but it cannot act if management does 
not make its case known and ask help 
in converting the plant to new produc- 
tion. Since defense contracts will help 
both the company and the employes, 
both should act in presenting the case. 
Men whose jobs are directly involved 
have as real an interest as the man- 
agement, 

The stake of workers in this defense 
work is tremendous. No defense con- 
tract should be permitted to lower 
working standards or destroy the sen- 
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Floyd B. Odlum’s job is to get defense 
orders for the smaller manufacturers 


iority rights of workers on the former 
production. Every defense contract 
should contain a provision that the 
jobs and seniority rights of men em- 
ployed at the former work shall be 
preserved when the plant undertakes 
defense work. 

Those workers who cannot immedi- 
ately undertake the new type of work 
should be retrained on the job without 
loss of pay. Men already at work 
should be given a chance to qualify for 
better positions by upgrading and sup- 
plementary training, when they are ca- 
pable, rather than bringing new men 
from outside, often from other areas. 

Up to this time, even with the re- 
organizations in the defense agencies, 
we have been trying to mend bad sit- 
uations, trying to get contracts for 
firms already hard hit by priorities, 
trying to procure jobs for men unem- 
ployed because their firms did not have 
high enough priority ratings to get the 
materials they sought. This work is 
needed, of course, and we must con- 
tinue to take care of situations already 
serious. 

But beyond that, and even beyond 
trying to foresee where new priorities, 
momentarily expected, will cause dis- 
locations that must be minimized, we 
need to strike out to convert to defense 
use machinery and skilled manpower 
still engaged in civilian production 
which can be sacrificed to our greater 
need for defense. 

Sacrifices are going to be made in 
our normal way of living—have no 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Railroad Workers Case 


669 T HAS been a popular impression 

that railroad employes were among 
the most highly paid workers, but fig- 
ures gathered from the railroads dis- 
posed of this belief.” 

So said the Railroad Wage Com- 
mission on April 20, 1918, in its report 
describing the shockingly low wages 
of the railroad workers and the suffer- 
ing of their families as the cost of 
living rose during the last World War. 

Since then twenty-three years have 
passed, but rail wages are still low in 
comparison with wages in other indus- 
tries, and the cost of living is again 
rising rapidly in another war period. 

Before looking at the facts about 
present railroad wages, it is worth- 
while to recall a few facts from two 
official reports which described the 
rail wage situation back in the years 
from 1914 to 1920, because the situa- 
tion then was much the same as now, 
and history is a great teacher. 

The Railroad Wage Commission 
which made the 1918 report referred 
to above was appointed by President 
Wilson. It is often called the Lane 
Commission, from its chairman, Frank- 
lin K. Lane, then Secretary of the 
Interior. Its other members also were 
distinguished men, both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

Then as now the railroad workers 
were being pictured as “highly paid” 
and as “unpatriotic” in asking for wage 
increases. Those claims were exploded 
by the commission, which, after long 
and careful study, found that the rail- 
road employes had received no increase 
in pay from the time the war broke 
out in August, 1914, to 1918, despite 
price rises which had cut the purchas- 
ing power of the wage dollar from 
100 cents to 71 cents, and despite the 
fact that wages had been repeatedly 
boosted in other industries. 

Just as the present railroad employes 
have received no wage increase since 
1937, although -price increases since 
the present war began in 1939 have 
slashed the wage dollar down to 80 
cents and are further reducing its pur- 
chasing power, and despite the wage 
increases recently granted to workers 
in other industries. 

At a time when railroad propagand- 
ists were shouting about the “high 
pay” of the rail workers, the Lane 
Commission reported that 51 per cent 
of all railroad employes “received $75 
per month or less, and 80 per cent 
received $100 per month or less.” 
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President, Railway Employes’ 
Department, A. F. of L. 


“The greatest number of railroad 
employes fall into the class receiving 
between $60 and $65 a month,” the 
commission announced. 

Recognizing that such wages liter- 
ally meant starvation for the railroad 
workers’ families in that time of zoom- 
ing prices, the commission awarded 
wage increases running up to 43 per 
cent, which is much more than the 
rail employes are asking now in a 
similar period of rising prices. 

The wage increases awarded by the 
Lane Commission totaled $300,000,000 
a year and were made “retroactive” 
for four months to compensate the 
rail workers partially for the unjust 
treatment they had received. 

The other historic report was made 
on July 20, 1920, by the U. S. Rail- 
road Labor Board, composed of three 
representatives of rail management, 
three of rail labor and three of the 
public. 

It is obvious that no majority of such 
a board would have given the rail- 
road workers more than their just due. 


The board reported that the cost of 
living had risen 100 per cent since 
1914. It awarded wage increases total- 
ing $600,000,000 a year, with $150- 
000,000 extra back pay to May 1, 1920, 
That report is twenty-one years old, 
but it accurately describes the situa- 
tion today. For example, the report 
says: 

“The long delay and series of dis- 
appointments, coupled. with the pres- 
sure of the rise of living costs, pro- 
duced deep and not unreasonable dis- 
satisfaction on the part of railroad 
employes, who felt themselves called 
on to make sacrifices far beyond those 
of any other class. 

“Nevertheless, the great majority 
have continued to serve and conduct 
the transportation of the country, wait- 
ing with disciplined and patriotic pati- 
ence.” 

Patience is a virtue, but the railroad 
workers are determined that this time 
they will not wait so long while their 
families face desperate hardships in 
another period of skyrocketing prices. 
The railroad workers have voted to 
strike if their wages are not raised, 
and they are now making their final 
plea for justice before an “emergency 
board” appointed by President Roose- 
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Wage boosts and paid vacations are sought by U. S. rail workers. 
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velt. That is the last step under the 
Railway Labor Act—before a strike. 

Now, what is the truth about rail- 
road wages today? 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s reports show that the earnings 
of all railroad employes, including all 
pay at overtime rates, average 73.2 
cents an hour. The earnings of the 
800,000 rail employes represented by 
the fourteen standard railroad organi- 
zations cooperating in one of the two 
rail wage movements average only 63.4 
cents an hour. 

How does that compare with pay in 
other industries ? 

In the thirteen large industries re- 
ported by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, a business research or- 
ganization maintained by employers, 
the “average hourly earnings” range 
from 82.2 cents in foundries and ma- 
chine shops up to $1.05 in the tire and 
rubber industry. 

Those averages include only the 
wage-earners whereas even the 63.4 
cent average for rail employes includes 
many who are paid salaries. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
lists twenty-five industries in which 
the hourly earnings average from 79.7 
cents for telephone and telegraph em- 
ployes to $1.06 in printing and pub- 
lishing. 

Many of those industries employ a 
large proportion of women, or have 
many unskilled “production line” work- 
ers, yet they pay much higher average 
wages than the railroads, whose em- 
ployes are almost entirely men, an un- 
usually large proportion of them highly 
skilled. 

From the above figures, it is appar- 
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ent that railroad pay averages from 
16.3 cents to 42.6 cents less per hour 
than the pay in the thirty-eight other 
industries listed by two research or- 
ganizations, one government and one 
private. 

Comparing the pay of skilled rail- 
road workers with the pay of similar 
craftsmen in other industries, we find: 

That railroad shop mechanics receive 
from eight to 53 cents less per hour 
than Navy Yard mechanics, from 56 
to 89 cents less per hour than building 
trades mechanics, and 15 to 60 cents 
less than mechanics in the iron and 
steel, shipbuilding and other industries. 

That many railroad employes whose 
work requires much skill, experience 
and responsibility—such as the men 
who maintain tracks and bridges— 
receive as much as 25 cents less per 
hour than Navy Yard laborers, an 
average of 31 cents less than laborers 
in the shipbuilding industry, an aver- 
age of 40 cents less than construction 
laborers, from 42 to 54 cents less than 
laborers in the automobile industry and 
from 14 to 44 cents less than laborers 
in the iron and steel industry. 

The regular railroad rate for skilled 
shop craftsmen of all kinds is 85 cents 
an hour. Contrast that with the $1.12 
minimum rate provided in the “master 
agreement” recently negotiated by A. 
F. of L. unions for similar craftsmen 
in West Coast shipbuilding. 

That agreement also provides rates 
for helpers and laborers far higher 
than are paid by the railroads. It also 
provides vacations with pay for the 
shipbuilding workers. 

For more than a year the railroad 
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Average railroad workers’ earnings 
are far too small for these days 


Prominent among labor leaders at 
Chicago hearings is B. M. Jewell 


workers have been requesting vacations 
with pay, but in vain. Most other in- 
dustries now grant paid vacations, but 
the railroads are lagging behind in this 
respect also. 

It should also be remembered that 
the workers in most industries get 
overtime pay after 40 hours a week, 
and on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days. The railroad workers do not get 
overtime pay until after 48 hours, and 
many of them get only the regular 
rate of pay even on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Attempts are often made to excuse 
all this on the ground that the rail- 
road workers have steadier employment 
than the workers in other industries 
and therefore are better off on the 
whole. 

That claim is demolished by the 
Railroad Retirement Board’s last re- 
port, covering the year 1939. In that 
year, the report shows, the railroads 
had 1,008,474 “regular” employes. 

Of that total 589,879, or 58.5 per 
cent, obtained some work in each of 
the twelve months of the year. The 
remaining 418,575 railroad employes, 
or 41.5 per cent, did not get work in 
each of the twelve months. Of the 
total number, 34.93 per cent had work 
in nine months or less, and 27.83 per 
cent had work in six months or less. 

Even those figures do not show the 
full extent of railroad job insecurity, 
because they count a rail worker as 
employed in any month in which he 
worked even one day. 

All this is only a small part of the 
proof that wage increases and vaca- 
tions with pay are long overdue in 
the railroad industry. 
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O A NATION in an hour of crisis 

the greatest threat is fear, dissen- 
sion and discontent among its own peo- 
ple. That is why, in this modern war 
of dictatorial aggression, the first at- 
tempt has invariably been to poison the 
minds and the hearts of the people, 
without whose support their armies can 
always be overcome. 

America is fighting this war not as 
a combatant but as a producer. Our 
country is not only the arsenal for 
the nations fighting the Nazi aggres- 
sion throughout the world, but it is 
also the granary and the supplier of 
all the things without which a modern 
war cannot be won. 

The victory of our democracy will 
be won on the production line, not on 
the firing line—it will be won in mines, 
mills, factories and machine shops. It 
will be won by the army of American 
workers who turn out the staggering 
production of American industry. 

Unity of spirit in action is the es- 
sence of a nation. In such unity is the 
source of strength without which we 
cannot succeed in the struggle for peak 
production, without which we cannot 
win our fight for freedom. 


Quoting Marshal Foch 


This was forcefully stated by the 
late Marshal Foch, commander of the 
Allied armies in France. His words, 
written years ago, have proved to be 
prophetic. 

“A strong will which binds the en- 
tire people as one, by the justice of 
their cause and the necessity for de- 
fending it, is indispensable to the suc- 
cess of a modern war,” Foch wrote. 

“If, among the states of the New 
World, where menace is less direct, the 
immediate danger does not demand the 
organization of territorial defense, a 
blow struck against the principles 
whereby they live will awaken the ap- 
prehensions of the peoples and, in com- 
mon purpose, will arm them for the 
defense of their free civilization.” 

American workers are engaged in 
an all-out effort and are willing to 
undergo privations and sacrifices be- 
cause to them freedom and human dig- 
nity are vital things whose destruction 
they are determined to prevent. They 
are doing much and are willing to do 
more to achieve this purpose. 

In this they are keeping the faith 
with those who went before them— 
the statesmen, the leaders, the artisans 
and the plain folks, all of whom were 
builders of the American way of life. 
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But the American worker will make 
his full contribution to defense only so 
long as he is accorded full partner- 
ship in the task. He has the right to 
be a partner-in-fact, not merely a 
partner-on-paper. 

The national defense program is now 
reaching its crucial stage. The impact 
of industrial dislocation has already 
fallen heavily upon many communities 
and more shifts and readjustments are 
to come. Curtailment of civilian pro- 
duction and application of priorities has 
made everyone realize that first things 
must come first and that there is no 
more room for business as usual. We 
are entering upon a real test of the 
tenacity and endurance of all our peo- 
ple in achieving the goal we set before 
us. 

This goal can be achieved and the job 
will be done. But only if the way of 
doing it is set not by an arbitrary di- 
rective from the top, but through ac- 
tive participation of all groups through 
representative channels. 

Teamwork is the method Americans 
use to do things and to do them best. 
But there can be no effective teamwork 
without a working participation of labor 
in the formulation of every phase of 
the defense program, and in putting 
it into action. Not only nationally, 
but also locally, representatives of 
workers’ own choosing must be brought 
actively into the job of planning and 
the development of national defense. 

Such real day-to-day participation of 
labor in defense is essential if the work- 
ers themselves are to have confidence 
in the policies to which they are sub- 
jected; if they are to know that gov- 
ernment by consent is a reality in the 
administration of emergency measures. 

In the first year of the national de- 
fense program, there has been no clear- 
cut distinction between policy-making 
and administration. Throughout in- 
dustry policies were developed from 
particular situations as they arose, and 
the same people were defining the na- 
ture of the job and managing the de- 
tails of carrying it out. 

The job we are doing is urgent. 
Time is short. It is all the more im- 
portant, therefore, to make the policy 
clear-cut and distinct, and to plan the 
work with keen vision so that it can 
be carried out effectively, expeditiously, 
equitably. 

To do this labor must have national 
representation in the formulation of de- 
fense policy, in planning the program 
of production, priorities and training. 











Labor Morale in the Crisis 


In the management of the defense pro- 
gram also there must be labor repre- 
sentation all the way down the line, if 
labor is to contribute to the fullest of 
its skill, ingenuity and productivity. 

Labor representation is vital not only 
as a matter of democratic principle, but 
also as a matter of practical policy. In 
solving specific and concrete problems 
which arise at every step in the formu- 
lation of the defense program, repre- 
sentatives of workers can make a con- 
tribution to thought and action for 
which there is no substitute. 

This is true especially in the de- 
velopment of defense priorities and in 
the allocation of civilian supplies. The 
heavier the demands of defense for ma- 
terials and for industrial equipment, 
the smaller the supply of commodities 
available for civilian use. Equitable al- 
location of civilian production and fair 
distribution of the available products 
is only possible when full participation 
is accorded to workers in the making 
of vital decisions in each and every 
case. 


Lack of Housing Hurts Morale 


The program of defense housing also 
is bound to be unrealistic and arbitrary 
unless workers are given a voice in 
deciding where and what kind of hous- 
ing is to be built and how it can best 
meet the needs of defense workers and 
their families. And unless adequate 
shelter is made available to those upon 
whom rests the final responsibility for 
defense production, their morale is 
bound to be impaired. 

In the vast complexity of manage- 
ment of defense production, decisions 
are made daily which affect the futures 
and seal the fates of thousands of 
wage-earners. 

Where should new plants be located? 
Can defense jobs be brought to the 
workers in the communities where they 
live and have their homes rather than 
have these workers transferred to new 
places and their lives uprooted from 
the community? How to secure skilled 
and trained labor needed urgently for 
a key defense task? 

In these and hundreds of other ques- 
tions, representatives of organized la- 
bor can not only express the wishes 
of the workers themselves, but also 
contribute their technical knowledge 
and industrial experience to the solu- 
tion of each vital and far-reaching 
problem. 

Enemies of democracy within our 
borders are eagerly awaiting their 
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chance to undermine the confidence of 
American workers in their government. 
Disregard of workers’ basic rights, ab- 
rogation of labor standards, impairment 
of civil liberties provide these subver- 
sive elements with their most deadly 
weapons against the national unity and 
morale of the American people. De- 
prived of such ammunition, they will be 
powerless to impede the progress of 
defense. 

For if the American worker knows 
that his government keeps faith with 
him in assuring the maintenance of his 
basic rights to self-organization, in 
maintaining minimum labor standards 
and in affording him fully the rights 
of free speech, assembly and petition, 
he will keep his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of democracy and make will- 
ing sacrifices to achieve it. 

Undersecretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson has put it well. He says: 

“It is positive that the maintenance 
of fair standards will mean maximum 
production in the long run. We know 
that only a true democracy at home is 
worth defending. We intend to give 
our best to insure that this United 
States remains a true democracy, with 
all of its liberties, standards and rights 
intact.” 

It is equally important for Ameri- 
can workers to have the assurance that 
their future is not one of uncertainty 


and economic insecurity. Tangible 
plans must be formulated jointly by 
labor, management and government to 
make sure that our economic structure 
is not permitted to collapse when war 
production ends. 

To be effective such planning should 
not be confined to generalities. It 
must come up from the roots of every 
community and every industry. It 
should involve complete inventories of 
industrial plant and machinery to en- 
able us to determine in advance the 
adaptability of our industrial equip- 
ment to peacetime uses. It should in- 
clude a practical program of adaptation 
of skills developed for defense to maxi- 
mum use in times of peace. 

As Secretary- Treasurer George 
Meany pointed out in his Labor Day 
address, “if the millions of workers now 
employed in defense industries are wor- 
ried about what will happen to them 
and their families after the emergency 
is over, it is inevitable that their morale 
will be impaired. But if, on the other 
hand, they know that a program is be- 
ing drawn up which will make it pos- 
sible for them to swing right into 
peacetime jobs, then it will not be 
necessary for anyone to be concerned 
about the morale of the American 
worker.” 

All of this can and should be 
achieved not by decree but through 


teamwork and effective cooperation. 
Voluntary cooperation should not re- 
main an empty slogan. It must be 
given meaning and reality. 

Such cooperation cannot be achieved 
without representation, and without 
representation it is impossible for our 
national morale to be brought to its 
full strength. 

Our morale as a nation is the sum 
total of the contribution made by each 
and every one of us. It is the expres- 
sion of each individual’s own sense of 
his worth, his dignity and his inde- 
pendence. It rests upon the exercise of 
every man’s right to have a voice and 
a vote in the conduct of his affairs. 
If the ways of life and work of the 
great mass of our people are set and 
sealed without their participation and 
consent, the result is blind obedience, 
which can yield no real contribution to 
the common cause. 

Representative participation of work- 
ers in defense will make the great 
mass of American labor not only con- 
scious of the part they are doing but 
will also bring with it the sense of 
solemn responsibility which the Amer- 
ican people have placed upon the 
workers. 

As full partners in a truly demo- 
cratic effort, American workers can 
and will out-produce any system of to- 
talitarian slavery. 


. §. Will Win Production War, Green Says 


MERICA will win the war of pro- 
duction against the Axis powers, 
President William Green of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor predicted in 
an address before the recent American 
Legion convention at Milwaukee. 

This war of production is not being 
waged by men in uniform but by free 
American workers, Mr. Green ex- 
plained, adding : 

“IT am proud to stand before you 
today and declare without reservation 
or qualification that America’s indus- 
trial army is the greatest in the world. 
America’s workers are unmatched 
anywhere in their skill, their efficiency, 
their patriotism and their unconquer- 
able spirit.” 

President Green hit back at the 
claims of Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s 
mouthpiece, that workers are better off 
under Nazi-Fascist rule in Europe 
than here in America. 

“We know better than that,” said 
President Green. “American workers 
cannot be fooled by such ridiculous 
propaganda. Neither can the unfor- 
tunate slaves of Hitler and Mussolini. 
But just to keep the record straight 
and for the benefit of Mr. Gayda and 
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his friends in case they are listening in 
again, let me say this: 

“The totalitarian aggressors who 
have conquered by fear as well as by 
force in Europe might just as well 
realize that they are facing an entirely 





different proposition in America. We 
do not fear them, but they should and 
do fear us. We will match them and 
overmatch them—two guns for one, 
two planes for one, two warships for 
one—and we have what it takes to do 
it. 

“They are starved even for bare 
necessities. We are rich in resources, 
we are mighty in industry and our pro- 
duction capacity knows no _ limits. 
Theirs is already overtaxed and being 
systematically wrecked by bombs from 
American planes. 

“But, above all, America is strong 
in the free, willing, loyal, unconquer- 
able spirit of our great army of work- 
ers, whereas the Nazi-Fascist dictators 
have to depend on slave labor, on un- 
willing hands and bewildered minds, 
on starved, weary and heavy-hearted 
men and women kept in subjugation 
under the whip and waiting for the 
first chance to throw off and destroy 
their oppressors. 

“Is there any doubt in your minds 
as to the outcome of a production war 
waged under such conditions? There 
is none in mine nor in the minds of 
the men and women I represent.” 
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REPORTING 


TOM 


An Account of the Recent Convention 


of the British Trades Union Congress 


Pee the messages received by 
the British Trades Union Con- 
gress when it met in Edinburgh, the 
ancient Scottish capital, last month 
none was received with warmer appre- 
ciation and acclamation than the fra- 
ternal greetings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor whose assurance of 
steadfast support in the struggle 
against Nazism was none the less wel- 
come because it was what was ex- 
pected from a movement with which 
we have maintained close links of 
friendship for so many years. 

Since 1894 the British Trades Union 
Congress has welcomed at its annual 
gatherings delegates from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the only in- 
terruption previous to the outbreak of 
the present war being in 1914, in which 
year the Congress did not meet, and 
in 1915, when conditions were similar 
to those now prevailing. 

During this period of nearly half a 
century you had the advantage of 
hearing from your own representatives 
an account of our proceedings. Now the 
circumstances of wartime have made 
me your observer, and I shall do my 
best to give you as objective a view of 
the Congress as can be obtained from 
the chair which I had the honor of 
occupying. 

For some years the membership of 
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By GEORGE CIBSON 


President of the British 


Trades Union Congress 


the Trades Union Congress has been 
steadily rising, and when we met in 
Edinburgh our General Council was 
able to report a total membership of 
well over 5,000,000—the highest figure 
since the four peak years which fol- 
lowed the end of the war of 1914-18. 
There were 681 delegates in attend- 
ance, representing 223 affiliated soci- 
eties. 

The attention of the Congress nat- 
urally and inevitably centered on prob- 
lems arising out of the national war 
effort. The debates accordingly re- 
flected the inflexible determination of 
every section of the trade union move- 
ment to continue with unflinching zeal 
and unflagging energy the struggle to 
vindicate the cause of liberty against 
all assaults. 

In the forefront of the proceedings 
was a resolution on the international 
situation put forward by the General 
Council. The resolution expressed 
our heartfelt appreciation of the aid 
and counsel by which the United States 
of America and the British communi- 
ties overseas have reinforced the war 
effort of the nation. The resolution 


welcomed particularly the evidence of . in the United States. 
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Anglo-American accord afforded by the 
recent Atlantic conference of Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
velt and the unity of purpose revealed 
in their joint declaration. The resolu- 
tion set forth that “the Congress finds 
an assurance not only of victory in the 
war but also of a united effort to gather 
the fruits of victory in a righteous and 
durable peace.” 

Our secretary, Sir Walter Citrine, 
who is well-known to your people as 
an active agent in promoting friendly 
cooperation between our two great 
trade union movements and our two 
great nations, dealt with this aspect of 
the international situation in eloquent 
terms in moving the resolution. He 
said : 

“It was my great privilege last year 
and at the beginning of this year to be 
in the United States and Canada. I 
cannot convey to you the sense of spon- 
taneous goodwill, sympathy and ad- 
miration universally expressed at the 
conduct of the British people during 
this terrible ordeal. 

“We are a peculiar type of people. 
We are not given to ostentation and 
pageantry and demonstration. Neither, 
I believe, are we given to self-exalta- 
tion, but I could not help feeling very 
proud of the British people when I was 
People in long 
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queues would await me at the end of 
a meeting just to whisper in my ear 
words of encouragement and support. 

“We pay in this resolution our tes- 
timony to the undivided help that we 
have received from the nations of the 
British Commonwealth. Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa— 
every member of the family has rallied 
to the common cause in the hour of 
danger. In America, too, in perhaps 
the most difficult circumstances that 
any President has had to encounter, a 
courageous lead has been set by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which, although his 
country is not at this stage involved in 
the war directly, is none the less evi- 
dence of a determination to see that 
the war is carried through until democ- 
racy and the principles of liberty are 
established. 

“We pay our tribute to the magnifi- 
cent support which the United States 
has rendered.” 


Aid to Russian People 


In the same speech Sir Walter paid 
tribute to the magnificent defense put 
up by the Russians against the Nazi 
onslaught and gave on behalf of our 
movement pledges of all possible as- 
sistance to the Russian people. 

In order to cooperate as effectively 
as possible with our Russian allies we 
have proposed the formation of an 
Anglo-Russian Trade Union Council. 
Steps are now being taken to imple- 
ment this plan. 

In discussions on the domestic situ- 
ation, delegates expressed themselves 
vigorously on every aspect of the war 
effort. We had, for example, speeches 
in which were voiced demands for a 
fuller share of control by unions in the 
running of the vital war industries. It 
was demonstrated quite clearly that the 
theory of a class of superior persons 
entitled by wealth or social position to 
order things their own way was abso- 
lutely incompatible with the standards 
of efficiency essential at all times to the 
national well being and more so than 
ever in time of war. 

Downright things were said, too, 
about the fire-watching regulations, 
imposed by the responsible minister in 
the first place without due consultation 
with the Trades Union Congress. The 
result was, to put it mildly, unfortu- 
nate. Whole sections of the commu- 
nity found themselves faced with 
problems which never ought to have 
arisen. As guardian of the liberties of 
organized workers, we at once took up 
the question and are still busy trying 
to get things out of the tangle in which 
they were involved by a piece of heed- 
less bureaucratizing. 

Rationing, of course, provided the 
topic for a lively and instructive dis- 
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cussion in which women delegates took 
a prominent part. Our trades union- 
ists are absolutely determined on secur- 
ing an equitable distribution of the 
food resources of the nation. They 
know perfectly well that the ministries 
cannot perform miracles but are satis- 
fied that the job can be handled more 
efficiently than it is being handled, and 
they are not going to tolerate any form 
of neglect or slackness in the conduct 
of a vital war activity. 

Well ahead in importance was the 
discussion on wage policy. Sir Walter 
Citrine, who led the debate, declared 
that in no circumstances would the 
British trade union movement accept 
any scheme for the stabilization of 
wages. The course of the debate 
showed clearly that the declaration ex- 
pressed the minds of every one of the 
millions of British workers. 

Sir Walter pointed out that the gov- 
ernment, which some time ago made 
tentative suggestions for pegging 
wages, had really not envisaged the 
problem in its entirety. He showed 
that since the war there had actually 
been a decline in real wages. Stabiliza- 
tion would therefore mean that the 


workers would be expected to accept a 
depressed standard of living for the 
duration of the war. 

Sir Walter hazarded the shrewd 
guess that some elements in the coun- 
try did not want the workers to be in 
a position, by greatly increased sav- 
ings, to have a greater purchasing 
power at the end of the war. 

I have not space to deal with the 
discussions which showed that, war or 
no war, the trade union movement has 
released none of the vigilance with 
which it keeps under review all in- 
dustrial and economic questions. 

Soldiers’ pay and dependents’ al- 
lowances, unemployment benefits, 
questions of health and welfare were 
all canvassed with that thoroughness 
to be expected from people who know 
at first hand what the problems and 
privations of the worker are under a 
capitalist system. 

But I do not think there was a man 
or woman present at the Congress 
who lacked confidence in the capacity 
of the movement to carry through vic- 
toriously all the plans for a better 
Britain, the foundations of which are 
being laid in these iron years of war. 





Ewing Galloway 
Mr. Gibson presents Trades Union Congress gold medal to King George 
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Mr. Knight’s ambition is to make a better world for those who toil 


HEN FELIX Harrison Knight 

took up the railway carman’s 
trade years ago he found the hours 
long, the pay skimpy and the working 
conditions simply disgraceful. 

Today things are still not 100 per 
cent perfect. There remain certain 
necessary improvements which the 
carmen hope to and probably will win 
in the near future. But while the 
millenium has not yet been attained, 
the lot of a carman in 1941 is so very 
much happier than that of a carman 
around the turn of the century that 
one can scarcely speak of the two in 
the same breath. 

More than any other one man now 
living, Missouri-born Felix Knight de- 
serves the credit for the enormous 
strides in the right direction which the 
members of the Brotherhood Railway 
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Carmen of America have made since 
the black days of long ago. 

Through all the thirty-nine years 
that Mr. Knight has been a member 
of the carmen’s organization he has 
been spurred on by one ambition. Not 
the ambition some men have, which is 
to become tremendously wealthy. Not 
the ambition other men have, which is 
to become famous. Not the ambition 
that drives still others—the ambition to 
wield vast power. No, Felix Knight’s 
ambitions have been none of these. 
Money, fame, power—these things 
have never meant much to him. 

What then is it that has driven him 
on to work so unbelievably hard year 
after year? The answer is very sim- 
ple. Felix Knight’s ambition, over a 
period of four decades, has been just 
this—to make the world in which 
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workers toil and live a better place 
than he found it, to make it a place 
in which the wage-earner can earn 
enough, without ruining his health, to 
take good care of his family and be an 
upstanding, intelligent, self-supporting, 
respected member of the community. 

Naturally enough, Felix Knight has 
been primarily interested in promoting 
the well-being of his own people, the 
members of the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen of America. But at the same 
time he has never been one to take the 
narrow view, and he has fought, side 
by side with the other great leaders of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
bring more sunshine into the lives of 
all workers and all workers’ families. 

During twenty-eight of the thirty- 
nine years Brother Knight has been a 
member of the Brotherhood Railway 
Carmen he has occupied top-flight of- 
fices and filled them with genuine dis- 
tinction. From 1913 to 1935 he served 
as assistant general president of the 
carmen’s organization. Since 1935, 
following the passing of Martin Ryan, 
Brother Knight has been general presi- 
dent. And he has been doing a whale 
of a fine job, too. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
recognizing the qualities of labor states- 
manship which long had endeared him 
to his own international union, elected 
him a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil in 1936. At each convention since 
then he has been reelected. It is a 
foregone conclusion that he will once 
again be honored with designation as 
a vice-president of the A. F. of L. at 
the convention this month in Seattle. 

He is also a member of the board of 
directors of the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company and a member of 
the Executive Council of the Railway 
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Employes’ Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, both of which 
organizations regard his contributions 
as being exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. Knight’s Missouri birth has al- 
ready been spread on the record. To 
know Mr. Knight is to believe enthu- 
siastically in the idea that the Ozark 
State produces sturdy characters. Cer- 
tainly he is a sturdy, straight-from-the- 
shoulder gentieman. 

Missouri is a pretty big place, so, to 
be a little more specific, let’s relate that 
young Felix came into the world in 
Montgomery County. And the date 
was December 10, 1878. 

When Felix got old enough he went 
to elementary school and when he got 
a little older he went to high school, 
and then a little later on he went to 
work, just as countless millions of 
other American youths have done. 

As already indicated, Felix took to 
the railway carman’s craft, hooking up 
with the labor organization in the field 
without delay. His fellow-workers 
seem to have rather quickly realized 
they had in their midst an unusual 
man—a chap with the ability to serve 
them effectively and wisely—and so it 
wasn’t so long before Felix Knight 
was working for the carmen, rather 
than for the ordinary sort of employer. 

Back in those days the job of repre- 
senting workers was no picnic. Of 
course, neither is it a picnic today. 
But when Felix Knight was starting 
out it was really a tough proposition. 

Felix Knight showed himself to be a 
mighty good man, with the result that 
when the Brotherhood decided, before 
the outbreak of the First: World War, 
to establish the office of assistant gen- 
eral president, everybody in the organ- 
ization was determined that the job 
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should go to the lad from Missouri 
who had so much stuff. 

Woodrow Wilson took over the 
nation’s railroads at the tail-end of 
1917 and from that time until well 
after the war big events occurred in 
the Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
with startling rapidity. And right in 
the thick of this feverish activity were 
General President Ryan and Assistant 
General President Knight. 

During that period Felix Knight 
spent much time in Washington, ca- 
pably serving the carmen, the other 
railway crafts and, indeed, all labor. 
And, in acting as a faithful, hard- 
working representative of working- 
men, Felix Knight not only won the 
approval of the members of his own 
and other trade unions but also cap- 
tured the respect of government lead- 
ers and spokesmen for the companies. 

Through the Twenties and the first 
half of the Thirties, Mr. Knight kept 
working indefatigably as the Brother- 
hood’s assistant general president. As 
the years wore on, more and more 
responsibilities were placed upon his 
shoulders. Everyone in the organiza- 
tion was pleased with the way he 
carried out his duties. 

And so, just as twenty-two years 
earlier, when the office of assistant 
general president was created, it was 
natural that Felix Knight should be 
chosen, it was natural again, in 1935, 
when stalwart Martin Ryan died, that 
Mr. Knight should be the one named 
to succeed him. 

Felix Knight is a person of many 
admirable qualities. For one thing, he 
is a friendly man. While somewhat 
reserved, he is fundamentally a chap 
who likes people. Of course, his fond- 
ness for the human race doesn’t signify 


that he feels drawn to everybody, in- 
cluding those who are definitely no 
good. But Felix Knight does like 
“regular guys.” He’s a “regular guy” 
himself, you see. 

Another point worth noting about 
Brother Knight is this—he believés in 
speaking up, when necessary, in clear 
language, but he always makes certain 
he knows what he is talking about 
when he does decide to address a few 
remarks to whatever group he may be 
in. At Executive Council meetings, 
for example, it is reported that he is a 
man of relatively few words, but those 
few are always sound. 

Realizing that it is an utter impos- 
sibility for any one individual to know 
all there is to know about every con- 
ceivable labor subject, Felix Knight 
prefers to be the Council’s expert, 
along with Vice-President George M. 
Harrison, on all railroad labor matters. 
But this does not mean that Mr. Knight 
neglects matters outside the railroad 
bailiwick. On the contrary, he is 
deeply interested in anything that is 
at all important to any branch of organ- 
ized labor. This interest is revealed 
by his practice of putting questions 
until the information he feels he must 
have in order to comprehend a given 
situation has been elicited. 

His colleagues in the Brotherhood 
Railway Carmen, in the Railway Em- 
ployes’ Department and on the A. F. 
of L.’s Executive Council all have 
nice things to say about Felix Knight. 

One of them told this writer that 
he liked Mr. Knight because “he’s 
brainy, tactful and knows exactly what 
he is going to say when he starts 
talking.” 

Another one said this: 

“One of the finest traits Felix has 
is that he follows through. He doesn’t 
leave matters dangling in the air. And 
any time there’s a job to be done Felix 
just pitches in and does it.” 

A third man commented on other 
facets. He said: 

“T like Felix Knight because he’s 
optimistic, sort of philosophical you 
could say, while at the same time he’s 
absolutely serious-minded about his 
work. He’s serious-minded and he’s 
also fair-minded. And he’s certainly 
one of the most conscientious labor 
leaders in the country. Take it from 
me, his organization is plenty lucky to 
have a swell fellow and _ splendid 
executive like Knight at the helm.” 

After making an independent study 
of Mr. Knight’s character and career 
this writer can do nothing but echo 
these sentiments—with the additional 
statement that Felix Knight is an asset 
of greatest value not only to the 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen of 
America but also the entire American 
labor movement. 
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Preserve Small Business 


RECENT events on the high seas and the 

historic address of President Roosevelt 
on the night of September 11 have put our 
nation on a war basis. Defense production 
must be quickened and it must be greatly 
increased. 

Defense production already constitutes 
about one-fourth of the total industrial pro- 
duction. It is concentrated in a few large 
plants. Small business firms have been un- 
able to get defense contracts and in many 
cases have been equally unable to continue 
getting materials necessary for non-defense 
production. Because of the wide range of 
key materials withdrawn from civilian pro- 
duction by priorities, it is very difficult for 
these small business concerns to continue 
operating. 

Small business firms employ in the aggre- 
gate more persons than do the large corpora- 
tions. They are the backbone of smaller com- 
munities. A large number of machine tools, 
important factory spaces and millions of 
toilers face long idleness unless the policy 
of spreading defense production is made to 
work effectively. 


With the last reorganization of the Defense 
Administration, a Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution was established. It was given the 
power to write subcontracting requirements 
into defense contracts and to ignore lowest 
bidders in favor of contractors willing to help 
distribute contracts—which means distribut- 
ing the work. Labor hopes this new agency 
will make the long expected effort to spread 
work so that not a machine or a worker shall 
be idle in this critical time. 


If this result is accomplished, it will be 
necessary to disregard price. The costs of 
converting small establishments for defense 
production, higher administration and _ in- 
spection costs and perhaps higher unit pro- 
duction costs are of little consequence in 
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comparison with the securing of quantity pro- 
duction in time for military effectiveness and 
the preservation of national morale by the 
prevention of widespread unemployment. 

The long list of industries crippled or 
killed by priority orders began with alumi- 
num. In March the American Federation of 
Labor warned the Defense Administration 
that widespread unemployment was immi- 
nent in aluminum goods for civilian purposes. 
In July representatives of aluminum unions 
again came to Washington to make personal 
petition that defense contracts be planned for 
their plants. In July technicians worked out 
plans to provide contracts for all the plants 
and reported to OPM. In mid-September 
the plan had not yet been put into effect and 
not a single aluminum goods plant was work- 
ing on defense orders. 

When the government finds it necessary to 
take the property of citizens for defense of 
the nation, it is customary to indemnify the 
owners. When priorities make a going busi- 
ness worthless and destroy jobs, they deprive 


both employers and workers of income-pro- 


ducing relations that are in reality most val- 
uable property. 

Reparations can be made by allocating de- 
fense contracts to replace the civilian orders 
that formerly maintained the plants. Labor 
demands that this course be followed as a 
matter of fundamental justice. 


Not the Remedy for Inflation 


PXFLATION hangs over us like a specter. 
No group appreciates the danger more 
than wage-earners. But this does not mean 
that we favor every plan brought forth for the 
avowed purpose of curbing inflation. 

The Federal Reserve Bank has recently 
formulated rules curbing buying on the in- 
stallment plan. The rules, which do not 
apply to real estate, seem reasonable. They 
aim at uniformity in installment paying, fix- 
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ing a minimum payment as well as the dura- 
tion. The regulations may reduce some of 
the high-pressure salesmanship, for salesmen 
will be laid off. The chances are, however, 
that the regulations will have little effect on 
high prices. High prices are mainly due to 
scarcity. Priority orders are creating a scar- 
city of consumer goods, which without price 
control leads to inflation. 


We sincerely hope that the installment- 
buying regulations will not be made increas- 
ingly rigorous, in another effort to curb infla- 
tion, by limiting this form of credit as prices 
rise. We agree, however, that this is no time 
to mortgage incomes heavily. 

Restriction of installment buying may re- 
sult in more bank credit for the higher income 
groups and in increasing the number of credit 
unions for the more farsighted of the small 
income groups. When emergencies come, 
those with small incomes can turn only to 
personal loan agencies or to loan sharks. 

Labor expects to do its full part in saving 
to buy defense bonds. By this sort of saving 
we can do more to prevent inflation than can 
be done by artificial controls over our pur- 
chases. We ask for a special bond that will 
become convertible when emergencies be- 
fall us. 


Unions Necessary for Defense 


T NO TIME are unions more necessary 
for wage-earners than now when our 
nation is swinging into a total defense pro- 
gram. By the end of the year defense produc- 
tion will have passed a twenty-five billion 
level and will be mounting steadily to absorb 
the more than fifty billions already appro- 
priated. New defense factories will be com- 
pleted and getting into production. Modern 
warfare is so completely mechanized that fac- 
tories have to be mobilized to a much greater 
extent than in the last war. 

The shift to defense production has been 
controlled by contracts let by the Army and 
the Navy. Continuous efforts are being made 
to convince those in authority that costly mis- 
takes could be avoided and production 
stepped up by making a census of machine 
tools and allocating contracts to plants with 
appropriate machines and workers. As de- 
fense production gets moving at full blast, 
civilian production will be crowded out. The 
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government will control production and for- 
eign trade. Unless defense production is 
planned and contracts are distributed to pro- 
vide work for all, small business will be bank- 
rupt and millions unemployed. : 

When a war economy and a Defense Ad- 
ministration replace normal industry and nor- 
mal contracts, workers need representation to 
protect their interests in the making of new 
regulations and decisions when normal meth- 
ods of appeal are prohibited. Every union 
should either direct its officers or appoint 
special representatives to. handle this vital 
task at this time. Your employer may shift 
his production at any time, and workers may 
have to learn new work or find new jobs. 
Make sure your officers know how to pro- 
tect you. 

The program recommended by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor contains these funda- 
mental principles: 


Where jobs are available and retraining is nec- 
essary, retraining should be on the job wherever 
possible. When retraining is for work on defense 
contracts in plants in which the workers were 
formerly employed, there should be no reduction 
in pay during or after the period of training, and 
seniority and other rights earned by former em- 
ployment should continue cumulative. Workers 
have a right to indemnity for loss of jobs or 
rights due to no fault of their own. Work on 
defense contracts is one way the government may 
protect them. 

Workers who must retrain for work looking to 
employment with other than former employers, 
and whose training is outside of production in 
or for industry, should be paid the maximum 
unemployment compensation. In addition, the 
federal government should arrange to pay them 
during this training period the difference between 
unemployment compensation allowed and their 
former wages. 

Every effort should be made to find jobs for 
workers without transferring them to other 
towns. But if transfer becomes necessary, the 
workers should not have to pay for transporta- 
tion and they should be helped to dispose at fair 
prices of homes and other property they cannot 
take with them. 

Social security rights of workers should not 
be dissipated or lessened because of transfers or 
changes due to defense causes. 

Union membership should be protected in all 
dislocations. : 


We realize that we must preserve democ- 
racy in our daily relations in order to win 
the war for democracy. 


Wel 
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By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


N THE past year the United States 
Supreme Court has considered an 

unprecedented number of important 
labor cases. Asa result, it is becoming 
increasingly necessary for trade union 
officials to keep abreast of these de- 
velopments so as to be in a better posi- 
tion effectively to represent their con- 
stituents. This article is devoted to a 
review of these outstanding labor deci- 
sions, decisions which constitute strik- 
ing progress for labor. 

The Supreme Court (1) established 
the constitutionality of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; (2) thwarted the anti- 
labor campaign launched by the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of 
Justice, and thereby eliminated the 
fifty-year-old threat which the Sher- 
man Act constituted for normal trade 
union activities; (3) firmly established 
peaceful picketing as a form of free 
speech guaranteed and protected by the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution; (4) announced 
important principles with respect to 
the National Labor Relations Act, 
which strengthened the fundamental 
aim of sponsoring and protecting the 
right to self-organization and collective 
bargaining, and (5) extended the pro- 
tection of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 


THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


On February 3 the United States 
Supreme Court, in the case of United 
States versus Darby Lumber Com- 
pany, upheld the constitutionality of 
the Wage and Hour Law. The law 
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had been attacked on the ground that 
Congress had no jurisdiction to regu- 
late manufacturing, even though the 
manufactured products were subse- 
quently shipped in interstate commerce. 

The attack on the constitutionality 
of the act was largely premised on the 
authority of the famous child labor 
case, Hammer versus Dagenhart, 
wherein the Supreme Court in 1918 
had decided that Congress had no 
power to exclude the products of child 
labor from interstate commerce since 
“manufacture” was local and not inter- 
state. The only way of resisting that 
argument was by reversing the 1918 
decision. 

The court, which has since adopted 
a much more realistic approach to eco- 
nomic and social problems, found no 
difficulty in expressly overruling the 
former decision. 


SHERMAN ACT CASES 


In the Hutcheson case, decided on 
February 3, the Supreme Court com- 
pletely vindicated labor in the widely 
publicized and wholly unwarranted 
prosecutions brought against labor by 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The government con- 
tended that it was a violation of the 
Sherman Act for the Carpenters to 
strike, picket and boycott in further- 
ance of a jurisdictional dispute. 

In overruling this contention, the 
Supreme Court restored “the broad 
purpose which Congress thought it had 
formulated in the Clayton Aci - but 








which was frustrated . . . by unduly 
restrictive judicial construction.” 
In other words, the court undid the 


wrongs committed by its predecessor 


court in the Duplex, Deering and Bed- 
ford Stone cases, and thereby finally 
made effective the clear and unambig- 
uous promise made labor by Congress 
in the Clayton Act of 1914 to exempt 
it from the anti-trust laws. 

Under that act, as now interpreted 
by the court, labor unions may engage 
in specifically enumerated practices, 
such as the peaceful picket, the strike, 
the boycott and the like, so long as 
they act in their “self-interest”—and 
courts are not permitted to judge the 
“wisdom or unwisdom, the rightness 
or wrongness, the selfishness or unself- 
ishness” of the union objective. 

Despite the clear meaning of the 
Hutcheson decision, the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision obstinately persisted in its prose- 
cutions on the basis of manufactured 
distinctions from the Hutcheson case. 
Thus, in the New Orleans Trades 
Council case and in the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners case 
in Illinois, the government argued that 
it was a violation of the Sherman Act 
to engage in concerted activities in 
order to replace a rival union that had 
been certified by the Labor Board. 

The necessary inference from this 
extremely absurd argument is that the 
National Labor Relations Act imposed 
criminal liability on trade unions. 

The District Court in both cases dis- 
missed the indictment on the authority 
of the Hutcheson case. The govern- 
ment sought a direct appeal to the Su- 
preme Court. On April 7 the Supreme 
Court, in a three-line decision for each 
case, sustained the action of the lower 
courts in dismissing the cases. 


PICKETING CASES 


During this year the court, with one 
unfortunate digression, fully developed 
the principle first enunciated by Jus- 
tice Brandeis in the famous Senn case 
of 1937—namely, that “members of a 
union might, without special statutory 
authorization by a state, make known 
the facts of a labor dispute, fer free- 
dom of speech is guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

It will be recalled that in the Spring 
of 1940 the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Thornhill versus Alabama, decided 
that a state legislature could not, in the 
face of the free speech guarantee of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution, prevent a peaceful 
picket line established in connection 
with a strike for better wages and im- 
proved working conditions. 

Significant and important as was the 
Thornhill decision, it still left open two 


vital questions : 
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(1) Did the principle of that case 
apply to court injunctions in the same 
manner as it did to legislative prohibi- 
tions in the form of anti-picketing 
laws? 

(2) Did the principle apply where 
the objective of the picketing was not 
for a lawful purpose in the view of the 
state legislature or the court? 

Both of these questions were squarely 
presented to the court in the past 
year—and both were resolved in favor 
of labor. 

The first subject above was consid- 
ered in the case of American Federa- 
tion of Labor versus Swing. The case 
involved an injunction, affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, restraining 
a union from picketing a beauty parlor 
on the ground that no members of the 
union worked in the beauty parlor. 
The Supreme Court of Illinois held 
that “stranger” picketing was unlaw- 
ful under the laws of Illinois and could, 
therefore, be restrained. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States reversed the Illinois court and 
used the following significant language: 

We are asked to sustain a decree 

which for purposes of this case asserts 
as the common law of a state that 
there can be no “peaceful picketing or 
peaceful persuasion” in relation to any 
dispute between an employer and a 
trade union unless the employer’s own 
employes are in controversy with him. 
_ Such a ban of free communication is 
inconsistent with the guarantee of free- 
dom of speech. ... The scope of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is not confined 
by the notion of a particular state re- 
garding the wise limits of an injunc- 
tion in an industrial dispute, whether 
those limits be defined by statute or 
by the judicial organ of the state. 

A state cannot exclude workingmen 
from peacefully exercising the right 
of free communication by drawing the 
circle of economic competition between 
employers and workers so small as to 
contain only an employer and those 
directly employed by him. 

The interdependence of economic in- 
terest of all engaged in the same in- 
dustry has become a commonplace. 


On the same day the Supreme Court 
rendered a most unfortunate decision 
in the case of Milk Wagon Drivers 
— versus Meadowmoor Dairies, 
nc. 

A majority of the court, although 
reaffirming the Thornhill doctrine, held 
that the state court could enjoin all 
peaceful picketing where, in the past, 
the picketing had been “enmeshed with 
violence.” As vividly shown by the 
sharp dissents of Justice Black, in 
which Justice Douglas joined, and by 
Justice Reed, the actual record in the 
Meadowmoor case did not establish 
that the picketing was “enmeshed with 
violence.” 

In any event, the majority opinion 
failed to realize that anti-labor lower 
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courts would go out of their way to 
find a “background of violence” in 
order to enjoin all future peaceful pick- 
eting, or that hostile employers could 
manufacture violence by the use of ex- 
pert provocateurs and strikebreakers. 

Already there have been decisions by 
Illinois and Wisconsin courts where 
the Meadowmoor decision has been 
seized upon as a means of circumvent- 
ing the Thornhill and Swing cases. 

However, there are good grounds 
for hoping that the Supreme Court will 
realize its mistake in the Meadowmoor 
case and adopt a more realistic view. 
On March 3 of this year the court gave 
striking evidence that it intended to 
safeguard labor’s right to freedom of 
speech against the encroachment and 
restraint of state tribunals. 

The highest court of New Jersey, 
in the case of Journeymen Tailors 
Union versus Miller’s, Inc., restrained 
picketing on the ground that the em- 
ployer had entered into a contract with 
a rival organization ; therefore, it held 
that such picketing was for the pur- 
pose of inducing a breach of contract 
and ought to be enjoined. 

The union petitioned the Supreme 
Court of the United States for a writ 
of certiorari. In the same order in 
which it granted the writ the Supreme 
Court reversed the New Jersey court, 
with the following simple opinion : 

“This petition for writ of certiorari 
is granted and the judgment is re- 
versed. A. F. of L. v. Swing; Thorn- 
hill v. Alabama . . . Carlson v. Cali- 
fornia.” 

Thus, without requiring the submis- 
sion of briefs, without waiting for 
argument, without further delibera- 


tion, the court reaffirmed its stand that 
peaceful picketing was within that area 





of free discussion that is guaranteed by 
the Constitution, and indicated that 
state courts would have to abide by the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
Federal Constitution. 

The story of the Journeymen Tailors 
case was repeated in the case of 
Bakery Drivers Union, Local 802, of 
New York versus Hyman Wohl and 
others. In this case the Bakery 
Drivers Union peacefully picketed 
manufacturing bakers and grocery 
stores because peddlers refused to em- 
ploy union members. The New York 
court enjoined all peaceful picketing 
on the ground that the objective was 
unlawful. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in a decision identical 
with that of the Journeymen Tailors 
case, reversed the New York court 
and dissolved the injunction. 

These recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, extending con- 
stitutional protection to the right of 
peaceful picketing, are great victories 
for organized labor. 


WAGNER ACT DECISION 


In the case of Heinz versus Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, decided 
January 6, the Supreme Court upheld 
the Labor Board’s power to require 
an employer to enter into a written 
contract with the bargaining repre- 
sentative of its employes after an 
agreement had been reached. 

Thus, labor may now obtain con- 
crete evidence of the fruits of collective 
bargaining. No longer may the em- 
ployer camouflage true collective bar- 
gaining by posting declarations of 
policy as a substitute for the agree- 
ment arrived at. On April 28 the 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Harris and Ewing 


With the addition of Robert H. Jackson (left) and James F. Byrnes 
the Supreme Court’s liberal majority is larger than ever before 
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CONCILIATION 
lo the NEY ENSE PICTURE 


By JOHN R. STEELMAN 


Director, United States 
Conciliation Service 


°° FOSTER, promote and de- 
velop the welfare of the wage- 
earners of the United States; to 
improve their working conditions, and 
to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment.” 

So read the act of 1913 which, by 
its creation of a federal Department 
of Labor to be headed by an officer 
of Cabinet rank, marked the culmina- 
tion of years of persistent educational 
campaigning by Samuel Gompers and 
other leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Foremost among the functions to be 
devoted to these high ends was to be 
that of mediation in industrial dis- 
putes. “The Secretary of Labor,” the 
act declared, “shall have power to act 
as mediator and to appoint commis- 
sioners of conciliation whenever in his 
judgment the interests of industrial 
peace may require it to be done.” 

It is directly from this assignment 
of duty to a member of the Presidential 
Cabinet that the United States Con- 
ciliation Service springs. 

Since creation of the Department 
assistance has been rendered in more 
than 33,000 labor problems involving 
approximately 26,000,000 persons. 
During the twelve months ended June 
30, 1941, the Service handled 5,599 
situations directly involving more than 
3,446,000 men and women. These 
situations concerned the employes of 
almost every type and size of business 
in the American economy. 

This period marked roughly the first 
full year of the organized national 
defense effort. Toward facilitating 
the most vigorous possible prosecution 
of that effort the Conciliation Service 
has applied and is applying itself 
wholeheartedly and without stint. 

Within a few days of the establish- 
ment of the National Defense Advis- 
ory Commission, the Secretary of 
Labor designated seven of our most 
experienced commissioners to work 
with labor and management on a full- 
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time basis in seven of the key defense 
industries. Since then twelve addi- 
tional commissioners of conciliation 
have been especially designated for 
these and other vital industries. 

These special commissioners were 
designated not merely for dealing with 
actual disputes in the key industries 
but for the task of day-to-day contact 
and consultation with properly inter- 
ested parties so as to be able, by help- 
ing to correct troublesome conditions 
in the earlier stages, to prevent the 
actual emergence of disputes. Indus- 
trial relations, like other human rela- 
tions, do not take care of themselves ; 
constant vigilance and a full utilization 
of the conference table are imperative 
for that purposeful efficiency which 
depends so greatly on labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

In addition to these especially des- 
ignated commissioners, we require that 
all our other commissioners give com- 
plete priority and uninterrupted atten- 
tion to any defense situation to which 


we have assigned them. They have 
standing orders to “stick” with such 
cases until they have helped labor and 
management work out a satisfactory 
adjustment of all the matters at issue— 
unless, of course, they are relieved 
from such cases by our Washington 
office. Then, when a settlement has 
been achieved, they report this fact to 
us immediately. 

Indeed, all our commissioners are 
required to report to us at least once a 
day on every defense situation to 
which they have been assigned. It is 
our policy, insofar as is possible, to 
have always at our fingertips what we 
can be sure is complete and accurate 
information on every defense case 
which we are handling. 

Immediately upon our receipt of it, 
we relay all pertinent information to 
the Office of Production Management 
as well as to the War or Navy Depart- 
ment, depending upon which is in- 
volved. Since the very inception of 
the defense program, it has been the 
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Samuel Gompers’ son, Labor Department’s chief clerk, officiates 
as new members of the Conciliation Service staff are sworn in 
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practice of the Conciliation Service to 
keep every interested agency closely 
and constantly informed of the status 
and progress of every situation materi- 
ally affecting that program. 

From the moment when the mem- 
bers of the National Defense Mediation 
Board proceeded to their important 
task, the staff of the Service has 
worked with them in closest possible 
cooperation. The executive order of 
the President, by which the board was 
created, provides : 

“Whenever a controversy or dis- 
pute which has not been certified to it 
in accordance with Section II is 
brought to,the attention of the board, 
it shall refer the matter to the De- 
partment of Labor.” 

Thus the National Defense Media- 
tion Board is essentially a defense 
emergency agency composed of promi- 
nent American citizens appointed by 
the President and intended to supple- 
ment, whenever necessary, the regular 
conciliation and voluntary arbitration 
facilities of our federal government. 
We have, however, carefully instructed 
the entire staff of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice to give utmost attention to any 
potential board case and to earmark 
at the earliest possible moment every 
situation which may at any time, in 
the interests of the defense program, 
become deserving of certification to the 
board. 

Immediately upon certification of a 
case, the board may communicate with 
the commissioner of conciliation as- 
signed to the situation and request him 
to continue his efforts to help the 
parties develop a settlement until the 
board itself is ready actively to handle 
the case. As a result of the continu- 
ance of such work by our commission- 
ers, a number of cases certified to the 
board have been adjusted before the 
board has called the parties into con- 
ference. 

If an adjustment of every question 
at issue has not been obtained before 
the board is ready to take up the case, 
the commissioner may be requested to 
proceed to Washington to assist the 
board with all the information at his 
disposal. 

Initiation of the whole cooperative 
program between the Service and the 
board was greatly facilitated by the 
early presence on the staff of the board, 
as temporary executive secretary, of a 
commissioner of conciliation whose 
years of experience go back to before 
the World War and include close and 
constant work, as a commissioner of 
conciliation, with the War Labor Board 
which functioned in that earlier emer- 
gency. 

But, unless we misapprehend the 
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whole guiding purpose of the executive 
order of the President by which the 
National Defense Mediation Board 
was created, the most desirable form 
of effective cooperation which the 
Labor Department’s Conciliation Serv- 
ice can render to that body is to work 
with all the forces at its command upon 
every case which comes to its attention 
so that only the most difficult cases will 
have to be certified to the board. We, 
too, must justify that confidence which 
President Roosevelt expressed when he 
urged that, in any controversy or dis- 
pute which might arise, patriotic labor 
and management make full and prompt 
use of all our peacemaking facilities. 


Those facilities, I might add, have 
been steadily expanded and strength- 
ened under the defense program. 


The number of commissioners of 
conciliation has been slowly increased 
and now stands at 120. Each of the 
commissioners appointed during the 
year has had to pass through an ex- 
haustive selective process before being 
entrusted with even initial responsibil- 
ity. Each must have a practical and 
preparatory occupational background. 
Each must have a keen grasp of busi- 
ness conditions and methods, of indus- 
trial processes and developments, and 
of the principles and aspirations of 
American labor organizations. And, 
by unquestioned personal integrity and 
ready sympathy and apprehension, 
each must be able to inspire confidence 
in all the parties with whom he may 
deal. 

We assign these men to a situation 
at the request of labor, of management 
or of some responsible public repre- 
sentative such as a governor or mayor. 
Of course, where there is a particu- 
larly serious situation, we may of our 
own accord enter the picture. How- 
ever, the essentially democratic char- 
acter of our entire setup and procedure 
is indicated by the fact that there 
exists no legal compulsion whatever 
for any American or group of Ameri- 
cans to accept our assistance. And yet, 
out of thousands of cases in the past 
several years, that assistance has been 
rejected in only a very few instances. 

The most effective coordination of 
the activities of this increased number 
of commissioners has necessitated a 
slight revamping of our arrangements 
for regional supervision of their work. 
For some time now we have had four 
regional supervising commissioners of 
conciliation, stationed officially in 
Washington, who are charged with the 
responsibility of making regular as- 
signments of commissioners and, by 
mail, wire, telephone and _ personal 
travel, keeping in touch with develop- 
ments in the regions into which, for 





Democratic procedure is followed 
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purposes of increased administrative 
efficiency, we have divided the country. 

Although this regional organization 
of the Service was first put into opera- 
tion prior to initiation of the defense 
program, its constant adaptation to 
changing needs has greatly facilitated 
the prompt assignment of conciliators 
to handle disputes and incipient dis- 
putes under that program. 

For, if the time element is vitally im- 
portant in effective mediation, it is, of 
course, doubly so under emergency 
conditions. Hence, the Service has 
been on call the greater part of twenty- 
four hours of every day. And, with 
notably few exceptions, we have been 
able to have a commissioner on the 
scene anywhere in the country within 
twelve hours of our receiving a re- 
quest for assistance. 

It is this emphasis upon the time ele- 
ment which, in my opinion, has largely 
made possible the steadily increasing 
preventive assistance we have been able 
to render to American labor and in- 
dustry. 

I have said, for example, that, dur- 
ing the twelve months ended June 30, 
1941, the Service handled 5,599 situa- 
tions. Of this number, forty-four 
disputes were certified to the National 
Defense Mediation Board. An addi- 
tional 179 disputes were referred to 
other federal or state agencies as com- 
ing more properly within their juris- 
dictions. 

Of the remaining 5,376 situations 
disposed of by the Conciliation Serv- 
ice, the great majority at no time in- 
volved stoppages of work—whether of 
long or short duration. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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ITUATED approximately 2,400 
miles southwest of San Francisco, 
on the broad expanse of the Pacific 
Ocean, lie the Hawaiian Islands, a 
part of the United States officially 
designated as the Territory of Hawaii. 
To the average American the word 
Hawaii conveys two ideas—a tourist 
paradise and a powerful national out- 
post. Although these impressions are 
not incorrect, they are decidedly in- 
complete. 

The Hawaiian Islands were among 
the last of the Pacific island groups to 
be discovered. But their strategic 
position caused them to be more quickly 
settled and more completely industrial- 
ized than any other oceanic islands. 

In common with other islands of the 
central Pacific area, Hawaii lacks min- 
eral resources. There are no ores or 
metals, no mineral fuels of any sort. 
These facts place very strict limits 
upon the industrial possibilities of the 
Territory and, aside from the canneries 
and the sugar mills, there is little in 
the way of manufacturing. 

With canneries and sugar dominating 
the industrial structure and with de- 
pendency upon the mainland for the 
disposal of its products and as a source 
of supply for industrial equipment, 
fuel and other needs, Hawaii has found 
that shipping is a factor which is abso- 
lutely vital to its economic life. 
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By JOHN A. OWENS 


American Federation of Labor 
Representative in Hawaii 


Racially Hawaii is rather complex. 
Due to gradually rising immigration 
barriers, however, it has now become 


an isolated labor market. Between 
the uneducated alien worker, imported 
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for plantation labor, and the native- 
born citizen worker, educated in the 
American school system, there is quite 
a difference. 

The cosmopolitan character of the 
population is revealed in the following 
fairly recent tabulation: 

153,539 


62,135 
106,999 


Japanese 

Hawaiian and part Hawaiian.. 
Caucasian 

Filipino 

Chinese 

Korean 

All others 


The labor supply of Hawaii is thus 
a heterogeneous mixture, both racially 
and politically. The percentage of na- 
tive-born citizens of Oriental parentage 
is increasing rapidly. 

Trade unionism in Hawaii is older 
than the history of the islands under 
the American flag. In 1884, a charter 
was issued to Local 37, Typographical 
Union, of Honolulu. A charter was is- 
sued to Local 204, Boilermakers Union, 
in 1899. These unions were made up 
largeiy of Caucasian workers who came 
from the American mainland and 
brought their organizations with them. 
These ancient charters still hang in 
local union halls. 

There was relatively little organizing 
activity in Hawaii until the large plan- 
tation strike of 1919-20. Japanese and 
Filipino plantation workers presented 
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demands to the plantations for wage 
adjustments to meet high living costs 
growing out of the First World War. 
These demands were rejected and the 
strike ensued. 

This strike was followed by a wave 
of smaller ones affecting such enter- 
prises as the Oahu Railway Company, 
the Mutual Telephone Company, the 
Honolulu Construction and Draying 
Company and the Inter-Island Steam 
Navigation Company. 

After these strikes union activity 
dwindled. Heavy anti-union pressure 
was applied by management and many 
local unions fell apart. However, dur- 
ing this period the Machinists, Carpen- 
ters, Molders, Plumbers and Barbers 
(since suspended) organized local 
unions, and by 1936 these unions, with 
the I. T. U. and Boilermakers, repre- 
sented virtually all the organized labor 
men in the Territory. 

The maritime strike in the Pacific in 
1936 gave new impetus to the organiza- 
tion of Hawaiian labor. Several vessels 
were tied up in Honolulu Harbor and 
their crews came ashore. These men, 
themselves members of the labor move- 
ment, helped in the organizing cam- 
paign of the few American Federation 
of Labor unions in the Territory. 

The success that labor has. attained 
to date, while not phenomenal, has 
been, in its way, remarkable. The anti- 
union activities of employers have not 
been the only obstacle. Barriers of 
language and differences of race and 
culture have also created difficulties. 

Yet with these various stumbling 
blocks in their path, the American’Fed- 
eration of Labor unions in Hawaii have 
made real gains. Today we find twen- 
ty-nine local unions chartered by na- 
tional and international unions, four 
directly affiliated federal unions, a Cen- 
tral Labor Council, a Metal Trades 
Council and a Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council. The total A. F. 
of L. membership is about 8,000. 

With the large-scale organizing drive 
that is on at the present time the mem- 
bership in all local unions is increasing 
daily. New local unions are being 
established. The end of 1941 should 
see new thousands of Hawaii’s work- 
ers carrying American Federation of 
Labor union cards. 

That the Federation is the labor 
movement of Hawaii today is attested 
by the fact that, although the C. I. O. 
put forth its best efforts and for a time 
met with some small measure of suc- 
cess, there remain today 750 members 
in this organization, almost all of whom 
are longshoremen, marine cooks and 
stewards. For the dominant position 
of the Federation we may thank the 
sound policies of the A. F. of L., the 
high quality of local A. F. of L. leader- 
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ship and the manner in which the 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have handled their 
problems. 

While there have been several strikes 
by American Federation of Labor 
unions in Hawaii since 1936, it was the 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation- strike 
of 1938 which had the most effect in 
furthering A. F. of L. organization and 
deflating the C. I. O. 

The Inter-Jsland_ strike involved 
both organizations, the drydock work- 
ers being A. F. of L. and the ships’ 
crews being C. I. O. The strike was 
bitterly fought by the management, 


which was especially antagonistic to the 


involved received fair consideration. 

Interlocking directorates in the in- 
dustrial structure of Hawaii constitute 
an important obstacle in the path of 
unionization. When organizing efforts 
or negotiations get under way in any 
one indystry, that industry becomes 
the focaljpoint of the enitre industrial 
structure. 

Gains made by labor in any industry 
will result in improving labor’s posi- 
tion in other industries, in the opinion 
of the Territory’s industrialists. Con- 
sequently they work together to resist 
unionism anywhere and everywhere. 

After the Inter-Island strike both 
labor and management seemed to have 
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Pineapple canning is a major industry in the Territory of Hawaii 


wage and closed shop demands. Labor, 
on the other hand, knowing of the em- 
ployer’s past discrimination tactics, was 
equally determined to have the closed 
shop. 

The various A. F. of L. unions 
rushed to the support of their men in- 
volved in the strike and, with the help 
of mainland locals and the international 
offices, the A. F. of L. strikers were 
fairly well taken care of. In sharp con- 
trast, the C. I. O. strikers received 
very slight support and as a conse- 
quence their organization fell apart. 

The Inter-Island strike was attended 
with bloodshed when a non-union crew 
sailed a ship into the port of Hilo. A 
mass demonstration by strikers and 
sympathizers led to the wounding of 
fifty persons. 

The strike lasted more than four 
months. While all points at issue were 
not won, the A. F. of L. unions 


more respect for A. F. of L. unions. 
Partially this was due to the fact that 
the bulk of the membership of the local 
unions was employed at the Pearl Har- 
bor Navy Yard and able to support 
brother trade unionists in outside in- 
dustries. 

It was at this period that the A. F. 
of L. unions diverted their attention 
from organization to concentrate on 
securing much-needed labor legislation 
in the Territory. Here again some 
gains were made. The 1939 Territorial 
Legislature passed a bill creating a De- 
partment of Labor. In addition, many 
national labor laws were made appli- 
cable to the Territory. 

Fortified with these gains, the A. F. 
of L. building trades were ready to 
move into the construction field. De- 
fense construction was opening up new 
fields of employment for workers. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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How unionism has brightened the lives 


of chemical workers was told at convention of young organization 


Chemical Workers Progressing 


HEMICALS—the industry of 
miracles, the key industry of the 
future—are its workers to be members 
of the American Federation of Labor? 
The answer is an emphatic “Yes!” 
voiced by delegates representing many 
thousands of chemical workers at the 
second annual convention of the Inter- 
national Council of Chemical and Allied 
Industries Unions, just held at St. 
Louis. 

As I called the convention to order 
and looked out over that large room, 
crowded with keen, intelligent dele- 
gates from chemical unions, I was im- 
pressed with the spirit and determina- 
tion already obvious in that meeting. 
I had met the delegates individually 
as I traveled from one end of the coun- 
try to the other through the year. 

When they gathered together there, 
the new power of a united purpose 
seemed to be born among them. That 
high purpose gathered force as the 
convention proceeded. The will to go 
out and bring chemical workers into 
the American Federation of Labor 
throughout the entire country, to or- 
ganize and form an international union 
became the outstanding keynote of the 
convention. So much in earnest were 
the delegates that they doubled their 
per capita tax to the Council to provide 
funds for organizing. 

Why are chemical workers keen to 
organize in the American Federation 
of Labor? Because they have seen 
the great improvements in working 
and living conditions won through 
their unions in the last few years. Be- 
cause they are beginning to learn what 
democracy really means, as lived out 
through their unions. 

President Green sent as his personal 
representative Robert J. Watt, inter- 
national representative of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, together with 
his messages of encouragement and 
sincere interest in bringing chemical 
workers into the fold of the Federa- 
tion. Bob Watt, Frank Fenton, the 
Federation’s director of organization, 
and I. M. Ornburn, secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department, gave 
stirring addresses, lifting the conven- 
tion to high levels, grounding the dele- 
gates still further in the meaning of 
democracy as carried out through union 
organization. 

Their ringing words held the 
crowded room spellbound. The trade 
union is the purest form of democracy, 
they showed. Through the union we 
are carrying out today what our fore- 
fathers meant when they said that 
every human being has the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

For we cannot be free unless we can 
make our voice heard and our needs 
known, and take responsible action in 
conferences with our employers or with 
the defense authorities at Washington 
who are remaking America’s economic 
order. 

Delegates broke into round on round 
of applause as these eloquent speakers 
voiced the desire of all to rally behind 
the defense program, to build the insti- 
tutions of democracy so strong and 
make them so responsive to human 
need that the masses of our people will 
rise with double zeal to speed arma- 
ment production for those overseas 
who love and cherish liberty and de- 
mocracy and are fighting to save them. 

Every child is born by its very na- 


ture to be free. Democracy is the 
greatest inheritance ever enjoyed by a 
people. But freedom is like the air 
you breathe; you don’t miss it until it 
gets scarce. We cannot afford to let 
our liberty be taken away from us by 
failing to organize the unions through 
which we make it real in our economic 
life.. We can only win this great strug- 
gle for democracy by building ever 
stronger our own democracy here at 
home, while we are producing for de- 
fense, by spreading and strengthening 
our trade union organization, by estab- 
lishing collective bargaining and thus 
creating the civilized structure of mu- 
tual confidence and goodwill and self- 
expression on which a great democracy 
rests. 

Many very tangible results in free- 
ing chemical workers and their fami- 
lies from hunger and want have been 
shown in our record for the last few 
years. Here are a few, picked at ran- 
dom from a mass of similar achieve- 
ments : 

Local 20056, Baltimore, raised its 
minimum wage from 25 cents to 60 
cents in six years; Local 21569, Ver- 
non, Calif., added anywhere from $3.50 
to $12 to the weekly pay envelope in 
two years. Local 21921, East St. 
Louis, raised the minimum from 17% 
cents to 62 cents in four years; Local 
18760, Joliet, Ill., from 35 cents to 
77¥% cents in eight years; Local 20047 
in Memphis, whose members are all 
women, raised the weekly pay from $4 
to $12 and from $9.50 to $15 in five 
years; Local 19085, Dover, Ohio, 
raised the minimum from 25 cents to 
56 cents in eight years; Local 21536, 
St. Louis, from 37 cents to 75 cents in 
three years. 

Chemical workers know that profits 
have been soaring in their industry in 
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1940 and 1941. In general, chemical 
profits this year have been more than 
double the amount usually considered 
a good normal profit. The average 
profit of leading chemical corporations 
in first half 1941 was 14 per cent on 
invested capital, compared to a normal 
of six per cent for industry generally. 

Keenly aware of their right to share 
in this wealth, chemical unions have 
pushed their wages upward rapidly 
this year. Reports from our unions, 
compiled by the Research and Informa- 
tion Service of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, show that the average 
chemical union member has added $147 
to his yearly income in the first half 
of 1941. Nearly every one of the 
unions affiliated with the council re- 
ported wage increases this year, and 
gains of 10 or 15 cents an hour were 
common. 

Few unions can boast such high min- 
imums as those recently won by chem- 
ical workers. Local 20032 in St. Louis 
has 86% cents per hour as its lowest 
wage, starting October 1. This was won 
from a company well able to pay even 
higher, but it took a seven weeks’ 
strike to establish it. Local 18760 has 
80 cents as its minimum, won without 
strike; six locals have wages of 75 to 
78 cents, and ten have minimums from 
70 to 74% cents. Top wages rank 
with the best for craftsmen in manu- 
facturing industry. 


Outstanding Victories Won 


In the South chemical unions have 
often lifted their members out of a con- 
dition of near-serfdom. In Mulberry, 
Fla., members of Local 22041 had been 
forced to buy their provisions at the 
company store or else lose their jobs. 
Purchases charged at the store were 
taken out of their pay envelopes. Prices 
were much higher than in nearby chain 
stores, and wages so low that many 
were never able to get out of debt. Pay 
envelopes for two weeks’ work, after 
deducting store charges, contained only 
five cents. 

To get money for emergency needs 
the worker had to buy some article at 
the store at an exorbitant price and sell 
it at a loss to a neighbor. When the 
union negotiating committee reported 
that the company store had been abol- 
ished by agreement, members threw 
their hats in the air, jumped on their 
chairs and cheered for joy. A five per 
cent wage increase was won this year, 
but it took a three days’ strike to win it. 

An outstanding victory in 1941 was 
in the Western Cartridge Company at 
East Alton, Ill. Here a company mak- 
ing huge profits from defense work, 
able to pay wages equal to the highest, 
was giving its workers only 52 cents 
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an hour, with skilled workers at 70 
cents. The plant was busy to capacity 
with defense orders. Its workers or- 
ganized and demanded recognition and 
collective bargaining. The company 
refused. 

Angered by this high-handed atti- 
tude, the workers were on the verge of 
a strike when Organizer Olds took the 
situation in hand. “No strikes on de- 
fense work,” he said. “That’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor policy.” 

A National Labor Relations Board 
election was held, and it showed an 
overwhelming majority for the A. F. of 
L. With their union certified as collec- 
tive bargaining agency, union members 
again demanded recognition. Again flat 
refusal from the company. Temper by 
this time was nearing the boiling point. 
The company was refusing to obey the 
law. Strike sentiment was seething. 
But Organizer Olds stood his ground. 
“No strikes on defense work until 
every other resource has been ex- 
hausted.” 

The United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice was called in. Still flat refusal by 
the company either to recognize the 
union or to bargain! Patience now 
was at the breaking point. A strike 
seemed inevitable. But again Organ- 
ized Olds refused to budge. “There’s 
still the National Defense Mediation 
Board !” 

To the Board they went. And its 
decision came down clear and unmis- 
takable: “The company must comply 
with the law. It must recognize and 
bargain with the certified union of its 
employes.” But the company was ada- 
mant. Having ignored the Labor Re- 
lations Board and the Conciliation 
Service, it now defied the National De- 
fense Mediation Board. Not until the 


United States government stepped in 
with a straight order to obey the law, 
recognize and bargain with the union, 
or hand over its plant, did Western 
Cartridge yield. 

Recognition and negotiations - fol- 
lowed. The agreement raises mini- 
mum wages to 66 cents. Workers re- 
ceive wage increases of from $200 to 
over $500 a year. The total gain for 
all workers will be $177,000. Here are 
a few typical increases: Laborers, from 
52 cents to 66 cents ($291 yearly) ; 
powder line operators, from 58 cents 
to 75 cents ($354) ; skilled craftsmen, 
from 70 cents to 94 cents ($499). The 
average gain was 29 per cent. 

This story is the exact opposite of 
the North American Aviation Com- 
pany case, where a strike was called by 
the workers in direct defiance of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

Another important event of the year 
was the establishment of a 40-cent 
minimum wage in the Drug and Cos- 
metic Industry, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. I personally attended 
the hearings of Committee No. 19, 
with our delegates, and we had the able 
assistance of the Federation’s research 
staff in showing the committee that a 
minimum wage of 40 cents was fully 
justified and the industry well able to 
pay it. This ruling alone raised the 
wages of 9,000 out of the industry’s 
44,000 employes. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
pledging all local affiliated unions to 
submit to the United States Concilia- 
tion Service all measures that would 
disrupt the defense program. 

Chicago was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for the 1942 meeting, with 
sessions to open on the first Monday 


after Labor Day. 


Reilly Appointed to Labor Board 


President Roosevelt has completed 
reorganization of the National Labor 
Relations Board along the lines sug- 
gested by the American Federation of 
Labor by appointing Gerard D. Reilly 
to succeed Edwin S. Smith as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Board. 

Mr. Reilly, former solicitor for the 
Department of Labor, is the third new 
appointee to the Labor Board since 
the A. F. of L. started its campaign 
for a housecleaning in 1938. 

All three members of the Labor 
Board against whom the Federation 
originally complained have now been 
ousted by the President and replaced 
by more judicial men. 

Elimination of Edwin S. Smith is 
the crowning achievement of the long 
campaign. He was vigorously opposed 
by the American Federation of Labor 


because of his brazen favoritism to- 
ward the C. I. O. 

Two other former members of the 
Board also lost out because of their 
pro-C, I. O. predilections. They were 
J. Warren Madden and Donald W. 
Smith. Harry A. Millis, chairman, 
and William Leiserson have replaced 
them. 

Mr. Reilly brings to his new job a 
wealth of experience as the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s legal chief. During 
his service with the Labor Department 
he helped draft the Walsh-Healey Act 
and the Wage and Hour Law. 

A Harvard graduate and former 
newspaperman, Mr: Reilly joined the 
legal staff of the Department of Labor 
in 1934. He is one of the youngest men 
ever appointed to an office of such im- 
portance as the Labor Board post. 
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IHE ORGANIZATION which the 

present writer has the honor of 
representing bears the name of Inter- 
national Association of Marble, Slate 
and Stone Polishers, Rubbers and 
Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ 
Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Help- 
ers. 

In order to do full justice to all the 
branches of work covered by this name 
it would be necessary to have a good 
deal more space than the editor of this 
iilagazine has been able to make avail- 
able in this issue. 

As a consequence I shall confine my- 
self at this time to a discussion of 
marble polishing and the directly re- 
lated operations, preceded by a few 
remarks on the subject of marble itself, 
and leave for a future occasion an 
exposition of the other very interesting 
and important branches of work within 
the jurisdiction of our organization. 

The quarrying and working of mar- 
ble are among the earliest of the build- 
ing and decorative crafts. Records are 
not lacking of the use of marble in 
ancient times. The Romans. first 
worked the quarries of Carrara, then 
called Luna, as long ago as 173 B. C. 
And in ancient Greece marble was the 
medium for the greatest height of 
artistic expression, both for architec- 
ture and for sculpture. 

Down through the ages marble has 
been used in the construction of build- 
ings which were erected with the idea 
of beauty coupled with permanence. 
Thus, marble is found in the cathedrals, 
museums and outstanding public build- 
ings which have come down: to us 
from ancient and medieval days. 

Today we find marble in public li- 
braries, in art galleries such as the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, 
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in imposing office buildings such as the 
Empire State Building in New York 
City, in hotels and theaters, in fine pri- 
vate homes and in many other types of 
structures. 

While marble is used in many varie- 
ties of buildings as a decorative feature, 
the beautiful material is also employed 
for purely practical, utilitarian reasons 
—notably sanitary reasons. Thus, 
marble is widely used because of its 
suitability for floors, for rest rooms 
and wherever cleanliness is highly 
important. 

What is marble? Even though 
everybody has seen marble, this is a 
question that would probably stump 
the average layman if it were fired at 
him on one of the radio quiz programs. 
In order to have an understanding of 
what the workers who saw, rub and 
polish marble are actually engaged in 
doing, it is necessary that we also have 
some knowledge of the material with 
which they work, so I shall endeavor to 
answer the question, but without going 
into the technicalities that would be 
important to the scientist. 

All marbles belong to the general 
category of limestones. However, not 
all limestones are marble. The geolo- 
gists explain that all true marbles have 
been “metamorphosed.” In _ other 
words, they have been recrystallized 
and thus made dense and compact. 

There are numerous kinds of marble. 
The chief chemical varieties recognized 
are calcite marbles, dolomite marbles 
and serpentinous marbles. The calcite 


* Mr. McCarthy is president of the International 
Association of Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters’ 
Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers. 


marbles are almost pure lime carbonate 
in composition. The dolomite marbles 
have a high percentage of magnesium 
carbonate. The serpentinous variety 
is characterized by the crystallization 
of abundant silicates with the carbon- 
ates. 

Where does marble come from? 
Marble is found in various parts of the 
world—in the United States, in Italy, 
in France and in other countries. In 
our own land many types of marble are 
quarried. Vermont, Georgia, Tennes- 
see, Colorado, Alabama and _ other 
states are marble producers. The for- 
eign marbles are noted for their color- 
ings and veinings. 

In this article we are not concerned 
with the details of the methods used in 
the quarrying of marble. Suffice it to 
say that the process involves the use of 
machinery, operated by electricity, and 
the object is to bring the marble to the 
surface in large blocks. In the quarry- 
ing of marble, blasting cannot be re- 
sorted to because of the danger of 
shattering the blocks. 

After the marble has been taken 
from the earth in block form, the work- 
ers holding membership in our organi- 
zation come into the picture. The mar- 
ble blocks are sent to mills to be sawed 
into slabs or dimension sizes. 

The sawing is accomplished by steei 
blades, four to five inches in length, set 
in a frame at distances apart to corre- 
spond with the thickness of the slabs 
required. Both sand and water are 
constantly applied during this oper- 
ation. The sand and water make it 
possible to saw. 

The nature of the marble determines 
the speed with which this first step can 
be executed. Where the marble is one 
of the softer varieties, ten to fourteen 
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inches can be sawed in twenty-four 
hours. On the other hand, some hard 
blocks can be sawed only two inches in 
the same period of time. 

The marble having been cut to ap- 
proximate size, the slab goes to a shop 
where the various finishing processes 
are carried out. The first of these proc- 
esses is known in the industry as 
rubbing. 

The purpose of the rubbing process 
is to place a smooth face on the marble. 
This purpose is accomplished in the 
following manner: 

The slab of marble is placed on a 
machine called a rubbing bed, which 
has a circular, horizontal bed of cast- 
iron that is about fourteen or sixteen 
feet in diameter. This bed is geared to 
shafting and revolves at high speed 
when the power is turned on. 

While the marble is held in position 
on the bed, sand and water are fed from 
above. The slab comes into contact 
with the top surface of the bed and is 
ground down by the abrasive action of 
the sand. After the marble has gone 
through this rubbing process it is 
smooth and of approximately, but not 
exactly, the thickness and size desired. 
It is left a little thicker than it will 
finally be to allow for the polishing 
process. 

From the rubbing bed the marble 
proceeds to a machine known as a car- 
borundum machine because it is equip- 
ped with a cutting wheel made of car- 
borundum, which is the sharpest and 
hardest of abrasives. The carborun- 
dum machine is employed to cut the 


marble piece to the exact size desired. 
As water is poured onto the material 
from overhead, the rapidly revolving 
carborundum wheel cuts into the 
marble. 

The piece of marble is then ready 
for the polishing process. This calls 
for workmen of the very highest degree 
of skill and experience. The polishing 


‘ operation is carried out by machine and 


also by hand. The machine used is 
known as a polishing machine and, like 
the other machines in the trade, is 
power-driven. <A polishing machine is 
shown in the oval cut at the bottom of 
this page. 

The machine is equipped with polish- 
ing heads, or wheels, of various abra- 
sive surfaces. Whatever head, or 
wheel, is required for the task of 
polishing the given piece of marble is 
quickly connected to the machine. 

As the polishing wheel spins around 
it imparts a polished surface to the 
marble. The polishing machine, inci- 
dentally, is fed with water alone, just 
like the carborundum machine. 

Which revolving stones are to be 
selected for application to the slab is 
determined by the nature of that par- 
ticular piece of marble. The first step 
is known as gritting, for which a rela- 
tively coarse abrasive is used. This 
wheel is generally of carborundum. 

After the gritting is done the marble 
is ready for a second and finer abrasive, 
the hone stone. Application of the 
hone leaves the marble surface perfectly 
smooth. 

The final gloss is put on by the use of 


Marble has to be polished very carefully before it can be erected. 
Shown below is machine used for this task. Right: Finished product 
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a felt head, or buff, and a polishing 
powder known to the trade as putty 
powder. The use of this putty powder 
assures a lasting polish. 

As has already been indicated in this 
article and as the reader has probably 
personally observed, there are many 
different kinds and colors of marble. 
And the treatment that is appropriate 
for one marble, therefore, is often quite 
different from the treatment given 


another kind. Some marbles are 
polished with powdered emery and 
oxalic acid. Green marble is polished 
with emery and lead. The buff is used 
to “work around” the emery and other 
substances used. 

This writer has stated that the 
polisher must be a worker of great skill. 
The dexterity of the polishing crafts- 
man is quickly apparent when he is 
confronted with broken marble. In this 
situation it is up to the polisher to 
patch the break so that it will become 
unnoticeable. This work is a real art. 
The polisher, in doing this difficult job, 
will employ shellac and wax, and some- 
times he will also find it necessary to 
fasten iron or steel rods in back of the 
polished surface. 

The problem is similar with porous 
marble. Some marble is exceedingly 
porous. The marble polisher solves 
this problem by making a wax that will 
be a perfect match and inserting the 
substance in the crevices. 

An idea of the skilled, painstaking 
nature of this work may be derived 
from the fact that it takes a man as 
much as four or five days of assiduous 
labor to rub and polish into a finished 
state—which means ready for erection 
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—a ten-foot marble column of average 
diameter. 

This is a very difficult craft to 
make thoroughly understandable by 
means of the printed word alone or 
even with the aid of photographs. 

Consequently the present writer will 
be more than satisfied if in this article 
he has succeeded in conveying to the 
reader a moderately clear picture of 
what the varied and skilled operations 


are which go into making marble ready 
for installation. 

In closing it may be appropriate to 
relate that, according to the old records, 
this industry was first organized in 


1834. In 1884 it was reorganized, 
For many years the organization was 
affiliated with the Knights of Labor. 
In 1901 the organization became an 
international union and in 1902 jt 


Marble polishers are 
intelligently led by 
William McCarthy, a 
veteran of unionism. 
At left: Illustrating 
rubbing process that 
places smooth face 


on piece of marble 
Ewing Galloway 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The organization has 
held its charter from the Federation 
ever since and has always been proud 
in the extreme of this affiliation. 


Canadian Labor Stages Convention 


Canadian labor realizes that the war 
must be won, Tom Moore, president of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, declared in his opening ad- 
dress to the fifty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the Congress, held recently 
at Calgary. 

“But in order to win the war,” he 
added pointedly, “we do not believe 
that it is necessary to surrender all 
that we have achieved in fifty-seven 
years.” 

Mr. Moore told the convention that, 
notwithstanding charges to the con- 
trary, the Congress has never sought 
to supersede the function of govern- 
ment. 

“The government must and will 
govern and if challenged will use its 
power to see that its edicts are car- 
ried out,” he conceded. 


Discussing the subject of strikes, 
Mr. Moore said there were no strikes 
in any industry where collective agree- 
ments have been reached and advised 
employers to learn that “cooperation 
is not a one-way street.” Canadian 
workers have gone more than halfway, 
he asserted. 

Mr. Moore said the Trades and 
Labor Congress feels that it should be 
consulted and recognized whenever 
wartime orders and regulations affect- 
ing Canada’s workers are proposed. He 
charged Canada with falling behind 
the procession in the health insurance 
and social security fields. 

Labor Minister Norman A. Mc- 
Larty, in a message read to the Con- 
gress, urged that wage-earners and em- 
ployers maintain harmonious relations 
to assist the nation’s war effort. 
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> Speaking at the convention of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employes at Atlantic 
City, N. J., President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor 
warmly praised the union for its recent 
victory over the C.I.O. in a showdown 
fight in Detroit. 

“The record shows that no union in 
America ever rendered better service 
to any group of labor men than did 
your union in Detroit,” Mr. Green 
declared. 


>The policies and personnel of the 
American Federation of Teachers were 
endorsed by the twenty-fifth annual 
convention held recently in Detroit. 
This was a clear-cut victory for the 
forces led by President George S. 
Counts. 

The convention reaffirmed the de- 
votion of teachers to academic freedom, 
demanded protection of teachers’ liv- 
ing standards through a tax program 
that will guard education budgets and 
condemned all totalitarian doctrines. 


>“The American Federation of Labor 
is more united than ever before and 
determined that democracy shall win 
throughout the world,” asserted Wil- 
liam Green, American Federation of 
Labor president, in a stirring address 
before the convention of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union held recently at St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The convention was highly success- 
ful. Five hundred delegates were in 
attendance. 


> Many outstanding figures in the la- 
bor movement were included among 
the speakers at the recent thirty-first 
biennial international convention of the 
Operative Plasterers’ International 
Association. 

The convention was held in Los An- 
geles. At a particularly active session, 
delegates acted upon a number of im- 
portant resolutions affecting the inter- 
ests and welfare of labor. 


>In the opening address to the dele- 
gates at the thirtieth annual convention 
of the Arizona State Federation of 
Labor, held recently at Flagstaff, Gov- 
ernor Sidney P. Osborn vigorously at- 
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tacked the administration of the Ari- 
zona Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
He told of his efforts to set up a board 
that would adequately compensate in- 
jured wage-earners. 

Governor Osborn complimented the 
Arizona labor movement. He pointed 
with pride to the unusually low num- 
ber of strikes in that state. 


> The St. Louis convention of the In- 
ternational Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union of America 
last month was attended by 1,400 dele- 
gates representing 1,038 local unions. 
Business of vital importance to the 
250,000 members of the international 
union was transacted during the con- 
vention, which lasted five days. 
William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, deliv- 
ered the principal address. Other labor 
leaders and representatives of the 
Office of Production Management, the 
United States Housing Authority, the 
Federal Security Agency and the Fed- 
eral Works Agency also spoke. 
President Joseph V. Moreschi and 
other officers of the international union 
were reelected. Mr. Moreschi pledged 
himself in his acceptance speech to 
“continue to work unceasingly for the 


continued growth of our great organ- 
ization.” 


> The convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Postoffice Clerks, in session 
at St. Louis, called for an increase in 
the wages of the nation’s postoffice 
clerks. 

Salary increases for the postoffice 
clerks and for civil service employes 
generally were favored by William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in an address to the 
convention. He said civil service em- 
ployes, as well as those in private in- 
dustry, must have wage increases in 
order to meet the rising cost of living. 

President Leo E. George and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer William Otte were 
reelected without opposition to head 
the organization for another term. 


> Organized labor’s continued support 
of the national defense program was 
pledged by the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America at its sixteenth international 
convention, held recently at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

More than a thousand delegates, the 
largest convention attendance in the 


Brotherhood’s history, heard official 


Here we see President Green and William D. Mahon, head of the Street 
and Electric Railway Employes, at the union’s conclave last month 
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UNVEIL 
GOMPERS 
STATUE 


A statue of Samuel Gom- 
pers was dedicated recently 
by George Meany, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, 
in impressive ceremonies 
witnessed by thousands of 
union wage-earners of New 
York State’s Long Island 
counties of Nassau and 
Suffolk. The statue, a bust, 
stands in front of the Labor 
Lyceum in Uniondale, 
Long Island. 

In his address Mr. Meany 
said “the memory of Sam- 
uel Gompers is enshrined 
in the hearts of the millions 
of workers making up the 
greatest labor movement the 
world has ever known.” 





With Mr. Meany in the picture are William C. DeKoning, president 
of the Central Trades and Labor Council of Nassau and Suffolk (center), 
and J. Russel Sprague, county executive of Nassau. 


They also spoke. 








reports from President L. P. Lindelof 
and Secretary-Treasurer Clarence E. 
Swick. 

Mr. Lindelof said the union and 
organized labor as a whole have been 
cooperating to expedite the national 
defense program. Secretary-Treasurer 
Swick’s report hit at the dictators and 
said labor must work to assure the 
triumph of democracy. 


>A highly successful convention from 
the standpoint of both attendance and 
accomplishment was held recently by 
the National Association of Letter 
Carriers in Los Angeles. 

The more than 3,000 delegates pres- 
ent at the thirty-third biennial con- 
vention acted swiftly and decisively on 
measures tending to improve condi- 
tions for the letter carriers of the 
United States. 

William C. Doherty of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, succeeded the veteran Edward 
J. Gainor as president of the N. A. 
L. C. Mr. Gainor had served the or- 
ganization ably for many years. 


> Resolutions calling for a bonus of at 
least $240 a year for all federal em- 
ployes except those whose salaries are 
fixed by wage boards and for legisla- 
tion that would prevent a further in- 
crease of rents in the District of Co- 
lumbia were approved by the American 
Federation of Government Employes 
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at its recent convention at St. Paul. 

The bonus sought is the same amount 
paid to federal workers during the first 
World War to help them meet in- 
creased living costs. 

President James B. Burns, Secre- 
tary Berniece Heffner and Treasurer 
Charles T. Hoffman were reelected. 


> Delegates to the annual convention 
of the Connecticut State Federation 
of Labor held recently at Bridgeport 
cheered William Green when he de- 
clared that the defense program was 
up to and in some instances ahead of 
schedule. 

Mr. Green, the outstanding speaker 
at the convention, said the American 
Federation of Labor “has kept its 
plighted word and given service of the 
highest order” in the national defense 
drive. He promised that the A. F. 
of L. will follow President Roosevelt’s 
leadership and stand for America until 
the end. 


> With an unusually large number of 
delegates in attendance, the thirty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Nebraska 
State Federation of Labor was held re- 
cently at Hastings. 

Speakers included Wage and Hour 
Administrator Philip Fleming, who 
discussed the importance of the Wage- 
Hour Law in protecting workers from 
unscrupulous employers. 


President Roy M. 
unanimously reelected. 


Brewer was 


> With 600 delegates attending, the 
sixty-third annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor 
was held recently at Atlantic City, 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressing the opening session, said or- 
ganized labor would never surrender 
“the rights we have as free American 
workers.” 

Mr. Meany urged labor, manage- 
ment and government to act now to 
prevent a postwar depression and 
urged the establishment of a new gov- 
ernment agency, with able representa- 
tives from the three groups to map 
out ways to keep American wage- 
earners working after the end of hos- 
tilities. 

Another speaker was Joseph Keenan 
of the OPM. Louis P. Marciante was 
reelected as president. 


> The fifty-ninth annual convention of 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, 
the largest in the history of that or- 
ganization, was held recently at Dan- 
ville with 1,200 delegates in attendance. 

President Reuben G. Soderstrom de- 
clared labor stands behind the govern- 
ment’s program of all-out aid to Great 
Britain in the war against Hitlerism. 

Victor Olander, secretary-treasurer 
of the State Federation, issued a warn- 
ing against racketeers. He urged that 
they be dealt with openly and cour- 
ageously in order to preserve the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


> Enthusiastic approval of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy and full 
faith in his ability and leadership were 
expressed by delegates to the fifty- 
first convention of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor, in session re- 
cently at International Falls. 

Robert Olson and George Lawson 
were unanimously re-elected as presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


>The Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union an- 
nounces that seven firms manufactur- 
ing lime and cement have signed union 
label contracts. These firms, which now 
provide lime and cement processed un- 
der 100 per cent union conditions, in- 
clude the American Lime and Stone 
Company, Bellefonte, Pa.; Lee Lime 
Corporation, West Stockbridge, Mass. ; 
National Mortar and Supply Company, 
Gibsonburg, Ohio ; Roche Harbor Lime 
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and Cement Company, Roche Harbor, 
Wash.; Spokane Portland Cement 
Company, Irvin, Wash.; Washington- 
Idaho Lime Products Company, Oro- 
fina, Idaho, and the Woodville Lime 
Products Company, Woodville, Ohio. 


> Local 22505, Chemical Workers, has 
reached an agreement with the Amino 
Products Company, Rossford, Ohio, 
under which wage increases up to 16 
cents an hour are won. 


> An agreement with the Coronet Phos- 
phate Company, Plant City, Fla., has 





won for the members of Local 22565, 
United Phosphate Workers, a wage 
boost of 10 cents an hour. 


> Wage increases averaging from 11 to 
13 cents an hour were included in a 
recent agreement between Local 22615, 
Photographic and Chemical Workers, 
and the film division of General Aniline 
Dye, Binghamton, N. Y. 


> Federal Labor Union 22460 has 
signed an agreement with the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, providing for wage increases. 


Progress in the Courts 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Supreme Court, in the case of Phelps- 
Dodge Corporation versus National 
Labor Relations Board, held that it 
was an unfair labor practice for an 
employer to refuse to hire new em- 
ployes because of their union activities 
or affiliation. The court sustained the 
Board’s power to compel the employ- 
ment of the prospective employe and 
to compensate him for lost wages. 

This decision outlaws the use of the 
blacklist by all employers subject to 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

From the beginning the Supreme 
Court has not hesitated to interpret 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act in a manner 
that would fully carry out the inten- 
tion of Congress. In the only case in- 
volving the Norris-LaGuardia Act that 
reached the Supreme Court during the 
past year, the underlying philosophy 
of the act was further strengthened. 

On November 18, 1940, the Court 
granted its memorable decision in the 
case of Milk Wagon Drivers, Local 
753, versus Lake Valley Farm Prod- 
ucts, Inc. In that case the Teamster 
local picketed stores which served as 
retail outlets for milk furnished by 
non-union dairy distributors and deliv- 
ered by non-union drivers. 

The union sought to protect itself 
against the competitive attack of the 
so-called “vendor system.” The em- 
ployer, together with a C.I.O. union, 
alleged that the picketing constituted a 
violation of the Sherman Act because 
the milk was shipped into Illinois from 
other states, and accordingly sought an 
injunction. As already noted, the prin- 
ciple of the Hutcheson decision which 
was announced later in the year clearly 
establishes that the activities in this 
case were not in violation of the Sher- 
man Act. But for purposes of this de- 
cision the Supreme Court held that, 
even if the Sherman Act were violated, 
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the Norris-LaGuardia Act still ap- 
plied and no injunction could issue. 

The progressive attitude of the Su- 
preme Court as shown in the decisions 
I have discussed looms even more im- 
portantly when viewed against the 
backward trend of some of the state 
courts, and also the wave of reaction- 
ary legislation being sponsored 
throughout the country. This article 
would become excessively long were I 
to analyze all the state court decisions 
or to describe the various anti-labor 








> Agents employed by the Home Bene- 
ficial Life Insurance Company in 
Petersburg, Va., recently polled a large 
majority for Local 22874, Industrial 
and Ordinary Insurance Agents, to 
represent them in collective bargaining 
with the employer. 


> Hourly wage increases ranging ‘as 
high as 25 cents, time and one-half for 
overtime, the eight-hour day and the 
40-hour week are among the provisions 
of a recent agreement signed by the 
International Association of Machinists 
with the City Pattern Works, Detroit. 


proposals introduced in Congress and 
passed by many state legislatures. 

Suffice it to say that the reactionary 
decisions, such as those by the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin and the Court of 
Appeals of New York—courts which 
heretofore have been among the fore- 
most liberal tribunals in the country— 
and many of the anti-labor enactments 
adopted by the states will undoubtedly 
be declared unconstitutional. 

Labor is looking toward a new era 
in the approach of the judiciary to its 
problems. In the year that has elapsed 
since our last convention labor has 
seen this new era brighten into a fuller 
realization of its hopes. It has, in- 
deed, been the most important year in 
the history of labor and the courts. 


Trade Unionism in ‘Paradise’ 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Army and Navy expansion was also 
offering opportunities at better wages 
and conditions than local industry 
afforded. 

While the new field made possible a 
new and better wage and working con- 
dition for the local man, the contractors, 
Army and Navy, because of the lack 
of an adequate local labor supply, were 
compelled to turn to the mainland for 
skilled mechanics, and these have been 
brought to Hawaii in substantial num- 
bers. 

This movement of mainland workers 
into the Territory brought needed new 
life to established local unions, but it 
also created new problems. 

Most of the mainland-hired workers 
for the contractors signed individual 
contracts covering hours and wages. 
Upon arrival in Hawaii they discovered 
that these contract wage scales were in- 
adequate to supply them with a main- 
land standard of living. As a result of 
the expansion, housing, food and other 
commodities had risen in price. Here 





was a job for the A. F. of L. unions 
and it wasn’t shirked. 

New wage adjustments for monthly 
salaried and hourly rate employes have 
been made ; subsistence allowances have 
been raised. Signed agreements are in 
process of negotiation. 

All of which, to date, has been ac- 
complished with only one strike, affect- 
ing 184 plumbers. This strike lasted 
only two and a half days. 

While accurate employment figures 
are not available, due to the movement 
of workers over the wide field of con- 
struction activities, it is estimated that 
10,000 workers are currently engaged 
in this work. Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard employs some 5,000 workers. 

There is much work to be done in 
Hawaii before its workers are thor- 
oughly organized and wages making 
possible an American standard of liv- 
ing are established. But it will be 
done. It’s going to take time and it 
won't be easy, but in the end labor will 
achieve its goals in Hawaii. 
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Conciliation in the Defense Picture 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Specifically, 1,431 were strikes or 
lockouts. 

As against this, there were 2,051 
threatened strikes and controversies. 

We classify as threatened strikes 
disputes where a stoppage has actually 
been voted upon or where we have 
definite indication that a stoppage is 
imminent. Controversies, in our classi- 
fication, are also actual disputes—dis- 
putes which, however, have not yet ad- 
vanced to quite so serious a stage. 

Of course, if such matters do ad- 
vance to the stoppage point, we carry 
them on our record as strikes or lock- 
outs, in order to avoid duplication. 

And yet, of all the threatened strikes 
and controversies which were originally 
brought to our attention during this 
period, less than ten per cent subse- 
quently developed into stoppages. In 
other words, we were able to prevent 
from becoming stoppages more than 
ninety per cent of the actual disputes 
in which our assistance was utilized in 
advance of a stoppage. 

If ever a record spoke for the im- 
mense present and potential usefulness 
of preventive mediation in a democracy 
which protects by law the right to or- 


ganize and bargain collectively, I be- 


lieve that this one does. And this is 


only part of the picture. 


The remaining 1,894 situations dis- 
posed of by the Service during this 
period included arbitrations, requests 
for technical services and information, 
requests for verification of union mem- 
bership, the conduct of consent elec- 
tions, and the rendering of consultative 
services by our commissioners to repre- 
sentatives of labor and management 
who sought informal advice on their 
problems. In none of these situations, 
it should be noted, was there a stop- 
page of work. 

[Continuance of this preventive 
work is indicated by preliminary 
figures for July and August, 1941, 
which we have just received from the 
Conciliation Service.—Editor. | 


Weare, of course, not a law enforce- 
ment agency. We exercise no power 
of legal compulsion whatever. The 
Conciliation Service is just what its 
name implies—a service agency. All 
this preventive work has been accom- 
plished by purely voluntary means. 
And it constitutes, in my opinion, one 
of the surest and most tangible refu- 
tations of any who might question the 
soundness and patriotism of the vast 
majority of organized labor. 

But it is not of the nature of Ameri- 
cans to be content with the records of 
the past. 


Priorities and Labor 


(Continued from Page 7) 


doubt of that. We should advance 
firmly to anticipate material shortages, 
not wait until they are upon us. 

The Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion should go beyond assisting small 
business firms, who have seen their 
material supplies dry up, in obtaining 
defense contracts. Its engineers should 
survey the production possibilities of 
firms not yet affected. It should know 
what machine tools and what labor 
skills are available—and where. It 
should feed out—to manufacturers of 
consumer’s goods who have not yet 
felt any urge to convert their plants— 
defense orders which will use some of 
their facilities. 

No new plants should be built and 
no new machinery should be con- 
structed when they are available, even 
though in use on goods we can do with- 
out. Civilian production will be cur- 
tailed for the time being and the best 
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thing to do is to press defense orders 
on the plants, to get their labor forces 
trained in the new jobs without loss 
of time. 

This will prevent the sudden blow of 
production curtailment such as struck 
the automobile and stove industries 
and processors of silk articles. 

If we expand production by this 
method, and spread it all over the 
country, we will keep breadwinners at 
work where they are. They will not 
be asked to move to new areas, uproot- 
ing home ties and sacrificing property 
owned there. The saving in materials 
not required for duplicating existing 
facilities may prevent the sudden cur- 
tailment of some production, and when 
enough is saved we can plan to expand 
civilian production along with the in- 
creased output of defense goods. We 
could then afford to use some steel to 
build new steel-producing capacity, and 


In concluding his first annual re. 
port as our first Secretary of Labor, 
William B. Wilson stated: 

“Amicable settlements between the 
parties themselves are manifestly first 
in the order of preference. Mediation 
comes next. Arbitration third. But 
any of the three is preferable to strikes 
or lockouts.” 

More recently our President hag 
pointed out that during the emergency 
the country insists that labor and man- 
agement will utilize our nationwide ma- 
chinery of conciliation and arbitration— 
and will utilize it in advance of pro- 
duction stoppages. 

It has been said that the United 
States must be more than the “sanctu- 
ary” of democracy—that it must be the 
“powerhouse” of democracy, giving 
form and purpose to America’s abund- 
ance of materials through the deter- 
mined energy of its free, self-governing 7 
men and women. 

Accomplishment of this depends, in 
no small measure, upon our democratic 
instruments of conciliation and volun- 
tary arbitration, particularly in the pre- 
ventive field. 

I firmly believe that in those instru- 
ments and in our purposeful utiliza- 
tion of them lies America’s most genu- 
inely efficient answer to the vaunted 
efficiency of alien systems of regimen- 
tation. 

To that answer the entire staff of 
the Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor stands pledged. 


so more nearly meet all the demands, 
defense and civilian, for this basic ma- 
terial. 

Our expansion of facilities would 
be a genuine addition to fully utilized 
existing ones and would mean new 
employment, not simply a transfer of 
demand from one section of the coun- 
try to another and a waste of aban- 
doned plants and unemployed man- 
power. 

We have undertaken a huge task of 
arming for defense, of becoming the 
armory of the enemies of the aggressor 
nations. We can do it. 

But unemployed men and idle ma- 
chines build no planes and tanks. And 
workers without pay and without food 
for their families will have little enthu- 
siasm for the program that put them 
on the street. Unemployment builds 
neither the physical weapons nor the 
morale of defense. 

We want the planning and the action 
we have a right to expect from our 
defense engineers. We want labor and 
small business heard in the councils 
that mean their living. “Keep ’em 
flying” and also “keep ’em working.” 
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